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HIRTY years ago, an elderly man, to whom I paid quarterly a 
small annuity charged on some property of mine, came on the 
quarter-day to receive it. He was a dry, sad, quiet man, who had 
known better days, and had always maintained an unexceptionable 
character. No better authority could be imagined for a ghost-story. 
He told me one, though with a manifest reluctance; he was 
drawn into the narration by his choosing to explain what I should 
not have remarked, that he had called two days earlier than that 
week after the strict day of payment, which he had usually allowed 
to elapse. His reason was a sudden determination to change his 
lodgings, and the consequent necessity of paying his rent a little 
before it was due. 

He lodged in a dark street in Westminster, in a spacious old 
house, very warm, being wainscoted from top to bottum, and fur- 
nished with no undue abundance of windows, and those fitted with 
thick sashes and small panes. 

This house was, as the bills upon the windows testified, offered 
to be sold or let. But no one seemed to care to look at it. 

A thin matron, in rusty black silk, very taciturn, with large, 
steady, alarmed eyes, that seemed to look in your face, to read what 
you might have seen in the dark rooms and passages through which 
you had passed, was in charge of it, with a solitary ‘ maid-of-all- 
work’ under her command. My poor friend had taken lodgings in 
this house, on account of their extraordinary cheapness. He had 
occupied them for nearly a year without the slightest disturbance, 
and was the only tenant, under rent, in the house. He had two 
rooms ; a sitting-room, and a bedroom with a closet opening from it, 
in w hich he kept his books and papers locked up. He had _ to 
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his bed, having also locked the outer door. Unable to sleep, he 
had lighted a candle, and after having read for a time, had laid the 
book beside him. He heard the old clock at the stair-head strike 
one; and very shortly after, to his alarm, he saw the closet-door, 
which he thought he had locked, open stealthily, and a slight dark 
man, particularly sinister, and somewhat about fifty, dressed in 
mourning of a very antique fashion, such a suit as we see in Hogarth, 
enter the room on tip-toe. He was followed by an elder man, stout, 
and blotched with scurvy, and whose features, fixed as a corpse’s, were 
stamped with dreadful force with a character of sensuality and villany. 

This old man wore a flowered-silk dressing-gown and ruffles, and 
he remarked a gold ring on his finger,-and on his head a cap of 
velvet, such as, in the days of perukes, gentlemen wore in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and ruffled hand a 
coil of rope; and these two figures crossed the floor diagonally, 
passing the foot of his bed, from the closet-door at the farther end 
of the room, at the left, near the window, to the door opening upon 
the lobby, close to the bed’s head, at his right. 

He did not attempt to describe his sensations as these figures 
passed so near him. He merely said, that so far from sleeping in 
that room again, no consideration the world could offer would induce 
him so much as to enter it again alone, even in the daylight. He 
found both doors, that of the closet, and that of the room opening 
upon the lobby, in the morning fast locked, as he had left them before 
going to bed. ' 

In answer to a question of mine, he said that neither appeared 
the least conscious of his presence. They did not seem to glide, 
but walked as living men do,,and he felt a vibration of the floor as 
they crossed it. He so obviously suffered from speaking about the 
apparitions, that I asked him no more quesions. 

There were in his description, however, certain coincidences so 
very singular, as to induce me, by that very post, to write to a friend 
very much my senior, then living in a remote part of England, for 
the information which I knew he could give me. He had him- 
self more than once pointed out that old house to my attention, 
and had told me, though very briefly, the strange story which I now 
asked him to give me in greater detail. 

His answer satisfied me; and the following pages convey its 
substance. 

Your letter (he wrote) tells me you desire some particulars about 
the closing years of the life of Mr. Justice Harbottle, one of the 
judges of the Conrt of Common Pleas. You refer, of course, to the 
extraordinary occurrences that made that period of his life long 
after a theme for ‘ winter’s tales’ and metaphysical speculation. I 
happen to know perhaps more than any other man living of these 
mysterious particulars. 
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- The old family mansion, when I revisited London, more than 
thirty years ago, I examined for the last time. During the years 
that have passed since then, I hear that improvement, with its pre- 
liminary demolitions, has been doing wonders for the quarter of 
Westminster in which it stood. If I were quite certain that the 
house had been taken down, I should have no difficulty about naming 
the street in which it stood. As what I have to tell, however, is not 
likely to improve its letting value, and as I should not care to get 
into trouble, I prefer being silent on that particular point. 

How old the house was, I can’t tell. People said it was built 
by Roger Harbottle, 2 Turkey merchant, in the reign of King James I. 
Iam not a good opinion upon such questions ; but having been in it, 
though in its forlorn and deserted state, I can tell you in a general 
way what it was like. It was built of dark-red brick, and the door 
and windows were faced with stone that had turned yellow by time. 
It receded some feet from the line of the other houses in the street; 
and it had a florid and fanciful rail of iron about the broad steps 
that invited your ascent to the hall-door, in which were fixed, under 
a file of lamps, among scrolls and twisted leaves, two immense ‘extin- 
guishers,’ like the conical caps of fairies, into which, in old times, 
the footmen used to thrust their flambeaux when their chairs or 
coaches had set down their great people, in the hall or at the steps, 
as the case might be. That hall is square and panelled up to the 
ceiling, and has a large fire-place. Two or three stately old rooms 
open from it at each side. The windows of these are tall, with 
many small panes. Passing through the arch at the back of the 
hall, you come upon the wide and heavy well-staircase. There is a 
back staircase also. The mansion is large, and has not as much 
light, by any means, in proportion to its extent, as modern houses 
enjoy. When I saw it, it had long been untenanted, and had the 
gloomy reputation beside of a haunted house. Cobwebs floated from 
the ceilings or spanned the corners of the cornices, and dust lay 
thick over everything. The windows were stained with the dust and 
rain of fifty years, and darkness had thus grown darker. 

When I made it my first visit, it was in company with my father, 
when I was still a boy, in the year 1808. I was about twelve years 
old, and my imagination impressible, as it always is at that age. I 
looked about me with great awe. Iwas here in the very centre and 
scene of those occurrences which I had heard recounted at the fire- 
side at home, with so delightful a horror. 

My father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty when he married. 
He had, when a child, seen Judge Harbottle on the bench in his robes 
and wig a dozen times at least before his death, which took place in 
1748, and his appearance made a powerful and unpleasant impres- 
sion, not only on his imagination, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some sixty-seven years. 
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He had a great mulberry-coloured face, a pendulous nose, small 
fierce eyes, and a grim and brutal mouth. My father, who was young 
at the time, thought it the most formidable face he had ever seen ; 
for there were evidences of intellectual power in the formation and 
lines of the forehead. . His voice was loud and harsh, and gave effect 
to the sarcasm which was his habitual weapon on the bench. 

This old gentleman had the reputation of being about the wicked- 
est man in England. Even on the bench he now and then showed 
his scorn of opinion. He had carried cases his own way, it was 
said, in spite of counsel, authorities, and even of juries, by a sort 
of cajolery, violence, and bamboozling, that somehow confused and 
overpowered resistance. He had never actually committed himself; 
he was too cunning to do that. He had the character of being, 
however, a dangerous and unscrupulous judge; but his character 
did not trouble him. The associates he chose for his hours of 
relaxation cared as little as he did about it. 

One night during the session of 1746 this old Judge went down 
in his chair to wait in one of the rooms of the House of Lords for 
the result of a division in which he and his order were interested. 

This over, he was about to return to his house close by, in his 
chair; but the night had become so soft and fine that he changed 
his mind, sent it home empty, and with two footmen, each with a 
flambeau, set out on foot in preference. Gout had made him rather 
a slow pedestrian. It took him some time to get through the two or 
three streets he had to pass before reaching his house. 

In one of these narrow streets of tall houses, perfectly silent at 
that hour, he overtook, slowly as he was walking, a very singular- 
looking old gentleman. 

He had a bottle-green coat on, with a cape to it, and large stone 
buttons, a broad-leafed low-crowned hat, from under which a big 
powdered wig escaped; he stooped very much, and supported his 
bending knees with the aid of a crutch-handled cane, and so shuftled 
and tottered along painfully. 

‘I ask your pardon, sir,’ said this old man in a very quavering 
voice, as the burly Judge came up with him, and he extended his 
hand feebly towards his arm. 

Mr. Justice Harbottle saw that the man was by no means poorly 
dressed, and his manner that of a gentleman. 

The Judge stopped short, and said, in his harsh peremptory 
tones, ‘ Well, sir, how can I serve you ?’ 

‘Can you direct me to Judge Harbottle’s house? I have some 
intelligence of the very last importance to communicate to him.’ 

‘Can you tell it before witnesses ?’ asked the Judge. 

‘By no. means; it must reach his ear only,’ quavered the old 
man earnestly. 

‘If that be so, sir, you have only to accompany me a few steps 
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farther to reach my house, and obtain a private audience; for I am 
Judge Harbottle.’ 

With this invitation the infirm gentleman in the white wig com 
plied very readily; and in another minute the stranger stood in what 
was then termed the front parlour of the Judge’s house, téte-d-téte 
with that shrewd and dangerous functionary. 

He had to sit down, being very much exhausted, and unable for 
a little time to speak; and then he had a fit of coughing, and after 
that a fit of gasping; and thus two or three minutes passed, during 
which the Judge dropped his roquelaure on an arm-chair, and threw 
his cocked-hat over that. 

The venerable pedestrian in the white wig quickly recovered his 
voice. With closed doors they remained together for some time. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing-rooms, and the sound 
of men’s voices laughing, and then of a female voice singing to a 
harpsichord, were heard distinctly in the hall over the stairs; for 
old Judge Harbottle had arranged one of his dubious jollifications, 
such as might well make the hair of godly men’s heads stand up- 
right, for that night. 

This old gentleman in the powdered white wig, that rested on 
his stooped shoulders, must have had something to say that inter- 
ested the Judge very much; for he would not have parted on easy 
terms with the ten minutes and upwards which that conference 
filched from the sort of revelry in which he most delighted, and in 
which he was the roaring king, and in some sort the tyrant also, 
of his company. 

The footman who showed the aged gentleman out observed that 
the Judge’s mulberry-coloured face, pimples and all, were bleached 
to a dingy yellow, and there was the abstraction of agitated thought - 
in his manner, as he bid the stranger good-night. The servant saw 
that the conversation had been of serious import, and that the Judge 
was frightened. 

Instead of stumping upstairs forthwith to his scandalous hilari- 
ties, his profane company, and his great china bow! of punch—the 
identical bowl from which a bygone Bishop of London, good easy 
man, had baptised this Judge’s grandfather, now clinking round the 
rim with silver ladles, and hung with scrolls of lemon-peel—instead, 
I say, of stumping and clambering up the great staircase to the 
cavern of his Circean enchantment, he stood with his big nose flat- 
tened against the window-pane, watching the progress of the feeble 
old man, who clung stiffly to the iron rail as he got down, step by 
step, to the pavement. 

The hall-door had hardly closed, when the old Judge was in the 
hall bawling hasty orders, with such stimulating expletives as old 
colonels under excitement sometimes indulge in nowadays, with a 
stamp or two of his big foot, and a waving of his clenched fist in 
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the air. He commanded the footman to overtake the old gentleman 
in the white wig, to offer him his protection on his way home, and 
in no case to show his face again without having ascertained where 
he lodged, and who he was, and all about him. 

‘By —, sirrah! if you fail me in this, you doff my livery to- 
night !’ 

Forth bounced the stalwart footman, with his heavy cane under 
his arm, and skipped down the steps, and looked up and down the 
street after the singular figure, so easy to recognise. 

What were his adventures I shall not tell you just now. 

The old man, in the conference to which he had been admitted 
in that stately panelled room, had just told the Judge a very strange 
story. He might be himself a conspirator; he might possibly be 
crazed ; or possibly his whole story was straight and true. 

The aged gentleman in the bottle-green coat, on finding himself 
alone with Mr. Justice Harbottle, had become agitated. He said, 

‘There is, perhaps you are not aware, my lord, a prisoner in 
Shrewsbury jail, charged with having forged a bill of exchange for 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and his name is Lewis Pyneweck, a 
grocer of that town.’ 

‘Is there ?’ says the Judge, who knew well that there was. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ says the old man. 

**Then you had better say nothing to affect his case. If you 
do, by — I'll commit you; for I’m to try it,’ says the Judge, with 
his terrible look and tone. 

‘Tam not going to do anything of the kind, my lord; of him 
or his case I know nothing, and care nothing. But a fact has 
come to my knowledge which it behoves you to well consider.’ 

‘And what may that fact be?’ inquired the Judge; ‘I’m in 
haste, sir, and beg you will use dispatch.’ 

‘It has come to my knowledge, my lord, that a secret tribunal 
is in process of formation, the object of which is to take cognisance 
of the conduct of the judges; and first, of your conduct, my lord: 
it is a wicked conspiracy.’ 

‘Who are of it?’ demands the Judge. 

‘I know not a single name as yet. I know but the fact, my 
lord ; it is most certainly true.’ 

‘T’'ll have you before the Privy Council, sir,’ says the Judge. 

‘That is what I most desire ; but not for a day or two, my lord.’ 

‘ And why so ?’ 

‘I have not as yet a single name, as I told your lordship; but 
I expect to have a list of the most forward men in it, and some 
other papers connected with the plot, in two or three days.’ 

‘ You said one or two just now.’ 

‘ About that time, my lord.’ 

‘Is this a Jacobite plot ?’ 
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‘In the main I think it is, my lord.’ 

‘Why, then, it is political. I have tried no State prisoners, nor 
am like to try any such. How, then, doth it concern me ?’ 

‘From what I can gather, my lord, there are those in it who 
desire private revenges upon certain judges.’ 

‘ What do they call their cabal ?’ 

‘The High Court of Appeal, my lord.’ 

‘Who are you, sir? What is your name ?’ 

‘ Hugh Peters, my lord.’ 

‘That should be a Whig name.’ 

‘It is, my lord.’ 

‘Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters ?’ 

‘In Thames-street, my lord, over against the sign of the Three 
Kings.’ 

‘Three Kings? Take care one be not too many for you, Mr. 
Peters! How come you, being an honest Whig, as you say, to be 
privy to a Jacobite plot? Answer me that.’ 

‘ My lord, a person in whom I take an interest has been seduced to 
take a part in it ; and being frightened at the unexpected wickedness 
of their plans, he is resolved to become an informer for the Crown.’ 

‘He resolves like a wise man, sir. What does he say of the 
persons ? Who are in the plot ? Doth he know them ?’ 

‘ Only two, my lord; but he will be introduced to the club in a 
few days, and he will then have a list, and more exact information 
of their plans, and above all of their oaths, and their hours and 
places of meeting, with which he wishes to be acquainted before they 
can have any suspicions of his intentions. And being so informed, 
to whom, think you, my lord, had he best go then ?’ 

‘To the king’s attorney-general straight. But you say this 
concerns me, sir, in particular? How about this prisoner, Lewis 
Pyneweck? Is he one of them ?’ 

‘I can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason, it is thought your 
lordship will be well advised if you try him not. . For if you do, itis 
feared ’twill shorten your days.’ 

‘So far as I can learn, Mr. Peters, this business smells pretty 
strong of treason. The king’s attorney-general will know how to 
deal with it. When shall I see you again, sir ?’ 

‘If you give me leave, my lord, either before your lordship’s 
court sits, or after it rises, to-morrow. I should like to come and 
tell your lordship what has passed.’ 

‘Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. And 
see you play me no trick, sir, in this matter; if you do, by ——, 
sir, I’ll lay you by the heels !’ 

‘You need fear no trick from me, my lord; had I not wished to 
serve you, and acquit my own conscience, I never would have come 
all this way to talk with your lordship.’ 
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‘I’m willing to believe you, Mr. Peters; I’m willing to believe 
you, sir.’ 

And upon this they parted. 

‘He has either painted his face, or he is consumedly sick,’ 
thought the old Judge. 

The light had shone more effectually upon his features as he 
turned to leave the room with a low bow, and they looked, he fancied, 
unnaturally chalky. 

‘D— him!’ said the Judge ungraciously, as he began to scale 
the stairs; ‘he has half-spoiled my supper.’ 

But if he had, no one but the Judge himself perceived it, and 
the evidence was all, as any one might perceive, the other way. 

In the mean time, the footman dispatched in pursuit of Mr. 
Peters speedily overtook that feeble gentleman. The old man 
stopped when he heard the sound of pursuing steps, but any alarms 
that may have crossed his mind seemed to disappear on his recog- 
nising the livery. He very gratefully accepted the proffered assistance, 
and placed his tremulous arm within the servant’s for support. They 
had not gone far, however, when the old man stopped suddenly, saying, 

‘Dear me! as I live, I have dropped it. You heard it fall. 
My eyes, I fear, won’t serve me, and I’m unable to stoop low enough; 
but if you will look, you shall have half the find. It isa guinea; I 
carried it in my glove.’ 

The street was silent and deserted. The footman had hardly 
descended to what he termed his ‘ hunkers,’ and begun to search the 
pavement about the spot which the old man indicated, when Mr. 
Peters, who seemed very much exhausted, and breathed with diffi- 
culty, struck him a violent blow, from above, over the back of the 
head with a heavy instrument, and then another; and leaving him 
bleeding and senseless in the gutter, ran like a lamplighter down a 
lane to the right, and was gone. 

When, an hour later, the watchman brought the man in livery 
home, still stupid and covered with blood, Judge Harbottle cursed 
his servant roundly, swore he was drunk, threatened him with an 
indictment for taking bribes to betray his master, and cheered him 
with a perspective of the broad street leading from the Old Bailey to 
Tyburn, the cart’s tail, and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Judge was pleased. It 
was a disguised ‘ affidavit man,’ or footpad, no doubt, who had been 
employed to frighten him. That trick had fallen through. 

A ‘court of appeal,’ such as the false Hugh Peters had indicated, 
with assassination for its sanction, would be an uncomfortable in- 
stitution for a ‘ hanging judge’ like the Honourable Justice Harbottle. 
That sarcastic and ferocious administrator of the criminal code of 
England, at that time a rather pharisaical, bloody, and heinous 
system of justice, had reasons of his own for choosing to try that 
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very Lewis Pyneweck, on whose behalf this audacious trick was de- 
vised. Try him he would. No man living should take that morsel 
out of his mouth. 

Of Lewis Pyneweck of course, so far as the outer world could 
see, he knew nothing. He would try him after his fashion, with- 
out fear, favour, or affection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man, dressed in mourn- 
ing, in whose house, in Shrewsbury, the Judge’s lodgings used to be, 
until a scandal of his ill-treating his wife came suddenly to light ? 
A grocer with a demure look, a soft step, and a lean face as dark as 
mahogany, with a nose sharp and long, standing ever so little awry, 
and a pair of dark steady brown eyes under thinly-traced black brows 
—a man whose thin lips wore always a faint unpleasant smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle with the Judge? 
had he not been troublesome lately ? and was not his name Lewis 
Pyneweck, some time grocer in Shrewsbury, and now prisoner in the 
jail of that town ? 

The reader may take it, if he pleases, as a sign that Judge Har- 
bottle was a good Christian, that he suffered nothing ever from 
remorse. That was undoubtedly true. He had nevertheless done 
this grocer, forger, what you will, some five or six years before, a 
grievous wrong; but it was not that, but a possible scandal, and 
possible complications, that troubled the learned Judge now. 

Did he not, as a lawyer, know, that to bring a man from his shop 
to the dock, the chances must be at least nincty-nine out of a hun- 
dred that he is guilty ? 

A weak man like his learned brother Withershins was not a judge 
to keep the high-roads safe, and make crime tremble. Old Judge 
Harbottle was the man to make the evil-disposed quiver, and to re- 
fresh the world with showers of wicked blood, and thus save the 
innocent, to the refrain of the ancient saw he loved to quote: 

Foolish pity 
Ruins a city. 

In hanging that fellow he could not be wrong. The eye of a 
man accustomed to look upon the dock could not fail to read ‘ villain’ 
written sharp and clear in his plotting face. Of course he would 
try him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in a mob-cap gay with 
‘blue ribbons, in a saque of flowered silk, with lace and rings on, 
much too fine for the Judge’s housekeeper, which nevertheless she 
was, peeped into his study next morning, and, seeing the Judge 
alone, stepped in. 

‘ Here’s another letter from him, come by the post this morn- 
ing. Can’t you do nothing for him?’ she said wheedlingly, with 
her arm over his neck, and her delicate finger and thumb fiddling 
with the lobe of his purple ear. 
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‘Tl try,’ said Judge Harbottle, not raising his eyes from the 
paper he was reading. 

‘I knew you’d do what I asked you,’ she said. 

The Judge clapt his gouty claw over his heart, and made her an 
ironical bow. 

‘ What,’ she asked, ‘ will you do ?’ 

‘ Hang him,’ said the Judge with a chuckle. 

‘You don’t mean to; no, you don’t, my little man,’ said she, 
surveying herself in a mirror on the wall. 

‘I’m d—d but I think you're falling in love with your husband 
at last !’ said Judge Harbottle. 

‘I’m blest but I think you’re growing jealous of him,’ replied the 
lady with a laugh. ‘ But no; he was always a bad one to me; I’ve 
done with him long ago.’ 

‘ And he with you, by George! When he took your fortune and 
your spoons and your ear-rings, he had all he wanted of you. He 
drove you from his house; and when he discovered you had made 
yourself comfortable, and found a good situation, he’d have taken 
your guineas and your silver and your ear-rings over again, and then 
allowed you half-a-dozen years more to make a new harvest for his 
mill. You don’t wish him good; if you say you do, you lie.’ 

She laughed a wicked saucy laugh, and gave the terrible Rhada- 
manthus a playful tap on the chops. 

‘He wants me to send him money to fee a counsellor,’ she said, 
while her eyes wandered over the pictures on the wall, and back 
again to the looking-glass ; and certainly she did not look as if his 
jeopardy troubled her very much. 

‘ Confound his impudence, the scoundrel /’ thundered the old 
Judge, throwing himself back in his chair, as he used to do in furore 
on the bench, and the lines of his mouth looked brutal, and his eyes 
ready to leap from their sockets. ‘If you answer his letter from my 
house to please yourself, you’ll write your next from somebody else’s 
to please me. You understand, my pretty witch, I'll not be pestered. 
Come, no pouting; whimpering won’t do. You don’t care a brass 
farthing for the villain, body or soul. You came here but to make 
a row. You are one of Mother Carey’s chickens; and where you 
come, the storm is up. Get you gone, baggage! get you gone” 
he repeated with a stamp; for a knock at the hall-door made her 
instantaneous disappearance indispensable. 

I need hardly say that the venerable Hugh Peters did not appear 
again. The Judge never mentioned him. But oddly enough, con- 
sidering how he laughed to scorn the weak invention which had blown 
into dust at the very first puff, his white-wigged visitor and the con- 
ference in the dark front parlour was often in his memory. 

His shrewd eye told him that, allowing for change of tints and 
such disguises as the playhouse affords every night, the features of 
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this false old man, who had turned out too hard for his tall footman, 
were identical with those of Lewis Pyneweck. 

Judge Harbottle made his registrar call upon the crown solicitor, 
and tell him that there was a man in town who bore a wonderful 
resemblance to a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail named Lewis Pyne- 
weck, and to make inquiry through the post forthwith whether any 
one was personating Pyneweck in prison, and whether he had thus 
or otherwise made his escape. 

The prisoner was safe, however, and no question as to his identity. 

In due time Judge Harbottle went circuit. In due time the 
judges were in Shrewsbury. News travelled slowly in those days, 
and newspapers, like the wagons and stage-coaches, took matters 
easy. Mrs. Pyneweck, in the Judge’s house, with a diminished 
household—for the greater part of the Judge’s servants had gone 
with him ; for he had given up riding circuit, and travelled in his 
coach in state—kept house rather solitarily at home. 

In spite of quarrels, in spite of mutual injuries—some of them, 
inflicted by herself, enormous—in spite of a married life of spited 
bickerings—a life in which there seemed no love or liking or for- 
bearance—for years, now that Pyneweck stood in near danger of 
death something like remorse came suddenly upon her. She knew 
that in Shrewsbury were transacting the scenes which were to deter- 
mine his fate. She knew she did not love him; but she could not 
have supposed, even a fortnight before, that the hour of suspense 
could have affected her so powerfully. 

She knew the day on which the trial was expected to take place. 
She could not get it out of her head for a minute ; she felt faint as 
it drew towards evening. 

Two or three days passed; and then she knew that the trial 
must be over by this time. There were floods between London and 
Shrewsbury, and news was long delayed. She wished the floods 
would last for ever. It was dreadful waiting to hear; dreadful to 
know that the event was over, and that she could not hear till self- 
willed rivers subsided ; dreadful to know that they must subside and 
the news come at last. 

She had some vague trust in the Judge’s good-nature, and much 
in the resources of chance and accident. She had contrived to send 
the money he wanted. He would not be without legal advice and 
energetic and skilled support. 

At last the news did come—a long arrear, all in a gush: a letter 
from a female friend in Shrewsbury ; a return of the sentences, sent 
up for the Judge; and most important, because most easily got at, 
being told with great aplomb and brevity, the long- deferred intelli- 
gence of the Shrewsbury Assizes in the Morning Advertiser. Like 
an impatient reader of a novel, who reads the last page first, she 
read with dizzy eyes the list of the executions. 
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Two were respited, seven were hanged; and in that capital cata- 
logue was this line : 

‘Lewis Pyneweck—forgery.’ 

She had to read it half-a-dozen times over before she was sure 
she understood it. Here was the paragraph : 


‘ Sentence, Death—7. 
‘ Executed accordingly, on Friday the 13th instant, to wit: 
‘ Thomas Primer, alias Duck—highway robbery. 
‘ Flora Guy—stealing to the value of 11s. 6d. 
‘ Arthur Poutiden—burglary. 
‘ Matilda Mummery—riot. 
‘ Lewis Pyneweck—forgery, bill of exchange.’ 


And when she reached this, she read it over and over, feeling 
very cold and sick. 

This buxom housekeeper was known in the house as Mrs. Car- 
well—Carwell being her maiden name, which she had resumed. 

No one in the house except its master knew her history. Her 
introduction had been managed craftily. No one suspected that it had 
been concerted between her and the old reprobate in scarlet and ermine. 

Flora Carwell ran up the stairs now, and took her little girl, 
hardly seven years of age, whom she met on the lobby, by the arm, 
and led her into her bedroom, without well knowing what she was 
doing, and sat down, placing the child before her. She was not 
able to speak. She held the child before her, and looked in the little 
girl’s wondering face, and burst into tears of horror. 

She thought the Judge could have saved him. I daresay he could. 
For a time she was furious with him ; and hugged and kissed her be- 
wildered little girl, who returned her gaze with large round eyes. 

That little girl had lost her father, and knew nothing of the 
matter. She had been always told that her father was dead long ago. 

A woman, coarse, uneducated, vain, and violent, does not reason, 
or even feel, very distinctly; but in these tears of consternation 
were mingling a self-upbraiding. She felt afraid of that little child. 

But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not upon sentiment, 
but upon beef and pudding; she consoled herself with punch; she 
did not trouble herself long even with resentments ; she was a gross 
and material person, and could not mourn over the irrevocable for 
more than a limited number of hours, even if she would. 

Judge Harbottle was soon in London again. Except the gout, 
this savage old epicurean never knew a day’s sickness. He laughed 
and coaxed and bullied away the young woman’s faint upbraidings, 
and in a little time Lewis Pyneweck troubled her no more; and the 
Judge secretly chuckled over the perfectly fair removal of a bore, who 
might have grown little by little into something very like a tyrant. 

It was the lot of the Judge whose adventures I am now recount- 
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ing to try criminal cases at the Old Bailey shortly after his return. 
He had commenced his charge to the jury in a case of forgery, and 
was, after his wont, thundering dead against the prisoner, with many 
a hard aggravation and cynical gibe, when suddenly all died away in 
silence, and, instead of looking at the jury, the eloquent Judge was 
gaping at some person in the body of the court. 

Among the persons of small importance who stand and listen at 
the sides was one tall enough to show with a little prominence; a 
slight mean figure, dressed in seedy black, lean and dark of visage. 
He had just handed a letter to the crier, before he caught the 
Judge’s eye. 

That Judge descried, to his amazement, the features of Lewis 
Pyneweck. He has the usual faint thin-lipped smile; and with 
his blue chin raised in air, and as it seemed quite unconscious of 
the distinguished notice he has attracted, he was stretching his low 
cravat with his crooked fingers, while he slowly turned his head 
from side to side—a process which enabled the Judge to see dis- 
tinctly a stripe of swollen blue round his neck, which indicated, he 
thought, the grip of the rope. 

This man, with a few others, had got a footing on a step, from 
which he could better see the court. He now stepped down, and 
the Judge lost sight of him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand in the direction 
in which this man had vanished. He turned to the tipstaff. His 
first effort to speak ended in a gasp. He cleared his throat, and told 
the astounded official to arrest that man who had interrupted the court. 

‘ He’s but this moment gone down there. Bring him in custody 
before me, within ten minutes’ time, or I'll strip your gown from 
your shoulders, and fine the sheriff!’ he thundered, while his eyes 
flashed round the court in search of that functionary. 

Attorneys, counsellors, idle spectators, gazed in the direction 
in which Mr. Justice Harbottle had shaken his gnarled old hand. 
They compared notes. Not one had seen any one making a disturb- 
ance. They asked one another if the Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship concluded his charge 
a great deal more tamely; and when the jury retired, he stared 
round the court with a wandering mind, and looked as if he would 
not have given sixpence to have the prisoner hanged. 

The Judge had received the letter; had he known from whom 
it came, he would no doubt have read it instantaneously. As it 
was, he simply read the direction : 


To the Honourable 
The Lord Justice 
Elijah Harbottle, 
One of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Honourable Court of Common Pleas. 
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It remained forgotten in his pocket till he reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the capacious pocket 
of his coat, it had its turn, as he sat in his library in his thick 
silk dressing-gown ; and then he found its contents to be a closely- 
written letter, in a clerk’s hand, and an enclosure in ‘secretary 
hand,’ as I believe the angular scrivinary of law-writings in those 
days was termed, engrossed on a bit of parchment about the size of 
this page. The letter said: 


‘Mr. Justice Harbottle,—My Lord, 


‘Iam ordered by the High Court of Appeal to acquaint your 
lordship, in order to your better preparing yourself for your trial, 
that a true bill hath been sent down, and the indictment lieth 
against your lordship for the murder of one Lewis Pyneweck of 
Shrewsbury, citizen, wrongfully executed for the forgery of a bill of 
exchange, on the —th day of last, by reason of the wilful 
perversion of the evidence, and the undue pressure put upon the 
jury, together with the illegal admission of evidence by your lord- 
ship, well knowing the same to be illegal, by all which the promo- 
ter of the prosecution of the said indictment, before the High Court 
of Appeal, hath lost his life. 

‘And the trial of the said indictment, I am farther ordered to 
acquaint your lordship, is fixed for the 10th day of next 
ensuing, by the right honourable the Lord Chief-Justice Twofold, 
of the court aforesaid, to wit, the High Court of Appeal, on which 
day it will most certainly take place. And I am farther to acquaint 
your lordship, to prevent any surprise or miscarriage, that your 
case stands first for the said day, and that the said High Court of 
Appeal sits day and night, and never rises; and herewith, by order 
of the said court, I furnish your lordship with a copy (extract) of 
the record in this case, except of the indictment, whereof, notwith- 
standing, the substance and effect is supplied to your lordship in 
this Notice. And farther I am to inform you, that in case the jury 
then to try your lordship should find you guilty, the right honourable 
the Lord Chief-Justice will, in passing sentence of death upon you, fix 
the day of execution for the 10th day of , being one calen- 
dar month after the day of your trial.’ r 

It was signed by ‘ CaLEB SEARCHER, 

‘ Officer of the Crown Solicitor in the 
‘Kingdom of Life and Death.’ 


The Judge glanced through the parchment. 

‘’Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to be bamboozled 
by their buffoonery ?’ 

The Judge’s coarse features were wrung into one of his sneers ; 
but he was pale. Possibly, after all, there was a conspiracy on 
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foot. It was queer. Did they mean to pistol him in his carriage ? 
or did they only aim at frightening him ? 

Judge Harbottle had more than enough of animal courage. He 
was not afraid of highwaymen, and he had fought more than his 
share of duels, being a foul-mouthed advocate while he held briefs 
at the bar. No one questioned his fighting qualities. But with 
respect to this particular case of Pyneweck, he lived in a house of 
glass. Was there not his pretty, dark-eyed, over-dressed house- 
keeper, Mrs. Flora Carwell? Very easy for people who knew 
Shrewsbury to identify Mrs. Pyneweck, if once put upon the scent ; 
and had he not stormed and worked hard in that case ? Had he not 
made it hard sailing for the prisoner? Did he not know very well 
what the bar thought of it? It would be the worst scandal that 
ever blasted judge. 

So much there was intimidating in the matter, but nothing 
more. The Judge was a little bit gloomy for a day or two after, 
and more testy with every one than usual. 

He locked up the papers; and about a week after he asked his 
housekeeper, one day, in the library : 

‘Had your husband never a brother ?’ 

Mrs. Carwell squalled on this sudden introduction of the funereal 
topic, and cried exemplary ‘ piggins full,’ as the Judge used pleasantly 
to say. But he was in no mood for trifling now, and he said sternly: 

‘Come, madam! this wearies me. Do it another time; and 
give me an answer to my question.’ 

So she did. 

Pyneweck had no brother living. He once had one; but he 
died in Jamaica. 

‘How do you know he is dead ?’ asked the Judge. 

‘ Because he told me so.’ 

‘Not the dead man ?’ 

‘ Pyneweck told me so.’ 

‘Is that all?’ sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this matter; and time went on. 

The Judge was growing a little morose, and less enjoying. The 
subject struck nearer to his thoughts than he fancied it could have 
done. But so it is with most undivulged vexations, and there was 
no one to whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the ninth; and Mr. Justice Harbottle was glad. 
He knew nothing would come of it. Still it bothered him; and 
to-morrow would see it well over. 

Judge Harbottle went this night to the play at Drury-lane. 
He was one of those old fellows who care nothing for late hours, and 
occasional knocking about in pursuit of pleasure. He had appointed 
with two cronies of Lincoln’s-inn to come home in his coach with 
him to sup after the play. 
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They were not in his box, but were to meet him near the en- 
trance, and to get into his carriage there ; and Mr. Justice Harbottle, 
who hated waiting, was looking a little impatiently from the window. 

The Judge yawned. 

He told the footman to watch for Counsellor Thavies and Coun- 
sellor Beller, who were coming; and, with another yawn, he laid 
his cocked-hat on his knees, closed his eyes, leaned back in his 
corner, wrapped his mantle closer about him, and began to think of 
pretty Mrs. Abington. 

And being a man who could sleep like a sailor, at a moment’s 
notice, he was thinking of taking a nap. Those fellows had no busi- 
ness keeping a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. Those rake-hell counsellors were 
laughing, and bantering, and sparring, after their wont. The carri- 
age swayed and jerked, as one got in, and then again as the other 
followed. The door clapped, and the coach was now jogging and 
rumbling over the pavement. The Judge was a little bit sulky. He 
did not care to sit up and open his eyes. Let them suppose he was 
asleep. He heard them laugh with more malice than good-humour, 
he thought, as they observed it. He would give them a d—d hard 
knock or two when they got to his door, and till then he would coun- 
terfeit his nap. 

. The clocks were chiming twelve. Beller and Thavies were silent 
as tombstones. They were generally loquacious and merry rascals. 

The Judge suddenly felt himself roughly seized and thrust from 
his corner into the middle of the seat, and opening his eyes, in- 
stantly he found himself between his two companions. 

Before he could blurt out the oath that was at his lips, he saw 
that they were two strangers — evil-looking fellows, each with a 
pistol in his hand, and dressed like Bow-street officers. 

The Judge clutched at the check-string. The coach pulled up. 
He stared about him. They were not among houses; but through 
the windows, under a broad moonliyht, he saw a black moor stretch- 
ing lifelessly from right to left, with rotting trees, pointing fantastic 
branches in the air, standing here and there in groups, as if they 
held up their arms in horrible welcome at the Judge’s coming. 

A footman came to the window. He knew his long face and 
sunken eyes. He knew it was Dingly Chuff, fifteen years ago a 
footman in his service, whom he had turned off at a moment’s notice, 
in a burst of jealousy, and indicted for a missing spoon. The man 
had died in an hospital ; and yet this was he / 

The Judge drew back in utter amazement. His armed com- 
panions signed mutely; and they were again gliding over this un- 
known moor. 

The bloated and gouty old man, in this horror, considered the 
question of resistance. But his athletic days were long over. This 
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moor was a desert. There was no help to be had. He was in the 
hands of strange servants, even if his recognition turned out to be a 
delusion, and they were under the command of his captors. There 
was nothing for it but submission, for the present. 

Suddenly the coach was brought nearly to a standstill, so that 
the prisoner saw an ominous sight from the window. 

It was a gigantic gallows beside the road; it stood three-sided. 
and from each of its three broad beams at top depended in chains 
some eight or ten bodies, from several of which the cere-clothes had 
dropped away, leaving the skeletons swinging lightly by their chains. 
A tall ladder reached to the summit of the structure, and on the 
peat beneath lay bones. 

On top of the dark transverse beam facing the road, from which, 
as from the other two completing the triangle of death, dangled a 
row of these unfortunates in chains, a hangman, with a pipe in his 
mouth, much as we see him in the famous print of the ‘ Idle Appren- 
tice,’ though here his perch was ever so much higher, was reclining 
at his ease and listlessly shying bones, from a little heap at his elbow, 
at the skeletons that hung round, bringing down now a rib or two, 
now a hand, now half a leg. A long-sighted man could have dis- 
cerned that he was a dark fellow, lean; and from continually looking 
down on the earth from the elevation over which, in another sense, 
he always hung, his nose, his lips, his chin were pendulous and 
loose, and drawn down into a monstrous grotesque. 

This fellow took his pipe from his mouth on seeing the coach, 
stood up, and cut some solemn capers high on his beam, and shook 
a new rope in the air, erying with a voice high and distant as the caw 
of a raven hovering over a gibbet, ‘ A rope for Judge Harbottle !’ 

The coach was now driving on at its old swift pace. 

So high a gallows as that, the Judge had never, even in his 
most hilarious moments, dreamed of. He thought he must be ray- 
ing. And the dead footman! He shook his ears and strained his 
eyelids ; but if he was dreaming, he was not able to awake himself. 

There was no good in threatening these scoundrels. <A brutum 
fulmen might bring a real one on his head. 

Any submission to get out of their hands; and then heaven 
and earth he would move to unearth and hunt them down. 

Suddenly they drove round the corner of a vast white building, 
and under a porte-cochére. 

The Judge found himself in a corridor lighted with lamps, the 
walls of bare stone; it looked like a passage in a prison. His 
guards placed him in the hands of other people. Here and there 
he saw gigantically tall soldiers pacing to and fro, with muskets over 
their shoulders. He saw these by glimpses, round corners, and at 
the ends of passages, but he did not actually pass them by. 

And now, passing through a narrow door, he found himself in 
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the dock, confronting a judge in his scarlet robes, in a large court- 
house. There was nothing to elevate this temple of Themis above 
its vulgar kind elsewhere. Dingy enough it looked, in spite of 
candles lighted in decent abundance. A case had just closed, and 
the last juror’s back was seen escaping through the door in the wall 
of the jury-box. There were some dozen barristers, some fiddling 
with pen and ink, others buried in briefs, some beckoning to their 
attorneys, of whom there were no lack; there were clerks to-ing 
and iro-ing, and the officers of the court, and the registrar, who was 
handing up a paper to the judge; and the tipstaff, who was pre- 
senting a note at the end of his wand to a king’s counsel over the 
heads of the crowd between. If this was the High Court of Appeal, 
which never rose night or day, it might account for the pale and 
jaded aspect of everybody in it. An air of indescribable fatigue 
hung upon the pallid features of everybody here; no one ever smiled; 
all looked more or less secretly suffering. 

‘ The King against Elijah Harbottle !’ shouted the officer. 

‘Is the appellant Lewis Pyneweck in court ?’ asked Chief-Jus- 
tice Twofold, in a voice of thunder. 

Up stood Pyneweck from his place at the table. 

‘ Arraign the prisoner!’ he roared; and Judge Harbottle felt 
the wood-work of the dock round him, and the floor, and the rails 
tremble in the vibrations of that tremendous voice. 

The prisoner ix limine objected to this pretended court, as being 
a sham, and non-existent in point of law; and then that, even if it 
were a court, constituted by law (the Judge was growing dazed), it 
had not and could not have any jurisdiction to try him for his con- 
duct on the bench. 

Whereupon the chief-justice laughed suddenly, and every one 
in court, turning round upon the prisoner, laughed also, till the 
laugh grew and roared all round like a deafening peal of thunder ; 
but though all the voices laughed, not a single face of all those that 
concentrated their gaze upon him looked like a laughing face. They 
all gaped dismally. The mirth subsided as suddenly as it began. 

The indictment was read. Judge Harbottle actually pleaded ! 
He pleaded ‘ Not guilty.’ A jury were sworn. The trial proceeded. 
Judge Harbottle was bewildered. This could not be real. He must 
be either mad, or going mad, he thought. 

One thing could not fail to strike even him. This Chief-Justice 
Twofold, who was knocking him about at every turn with sneer 
and gibe, and roaring him down with his tremendous voice, was a 
dilated effigy of himself; an image of Mr. Justice Harbottle, at 
least double his size, and with all his fierce colouring, and his fero- 
city of eye and visage, enhanced awfully in power. 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or state was permitted 
to retard for a moment the march of the case toward its catastrophe. 
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The chief-justice seemed to feel his power over the jury, and 
to exult and riot in the display of it. He glared at them, he nodded 
to them; he seemed to have established an understanding with them. 
The lights were faint in that part of the court. The jurors were 
mere shadows, sitting in rows ; the prisoner could see a dozen pair 
of white eyes shining, as it were phosphorically, out of the darkness ; 
and whenever the judge in his charge, which was contemptuously 
brief, nodded and grinned and gibed, the prisoner could see, in the 
obscurity, by the dip of all these rows of eyes together, that the 
jury nodded in acquiescence. 

And now the charge was over, the huge chief-justice leaned 
back panting and gloating on the prisoner. Every one in the court 
turned about, and gazed with steadfast hatred on the man in the 
dock. From the jury-box, where the twelve sworn brethren were 
whispering together, a sound in the general stillness like a pro- 
longed ‘ hiss-s-s!’ was heard; and then, in answer to the challenge 
of the officer, ‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty or not 
guilty ?’ came in a melancholy voice the finding, ‘ Guilty.’ 

The place seemed to the eyes of the prisoner to grow gradually 
darker and darker, till he could discern nothing distinctly but the 
lumen of the strange eyes that were turned upon him from every 
bench and side and corner and gallery of the building. The prisoner 
doubtless thought he had quite enough to say, and conclusive, why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon him; but the lord 
chief-justice puffed it contemptuously away, like so much smoke, 
and. proceeded to pass sentence of death upon the prisoner, having 
named the 10th of the ensuing month for his execution. 

Before he had recovered the stun of this ominous farce, in obe- 
dience to the mandate, ‘ Remove the prisoner,’ he was led from the 
dock. The lamps seemed all to have gone out, and there were stoves 
and charcoal-fires here and there, that threw a faint crimson light on 
the walls of the corridors through which he passed. The stones that 
composed them looked now enormous, cracked, and unhewn. 

He came into a vaulted smithy, where two men, naked to the 
waist, with heads like bulls, round shoulders, and the arms of giants, 
were welding red-hot chains together with hammers that pelted like 
thunderbolts. 

They looked on the prisoner with fierce red eyes, and rested on 
their hammers for a minute; and said the elder to his companion, 
‘Take out Elijah Harbottle’s gyves ;’ and with a pincers he plucked 
the end which lay dazzling in the fire from the furnace. 

‘One end locks,’ said he, taking the cool end of the iron in one 
hand, while with the grip of a vice he seized the leg of the Judge, 
and locked the ring round his ankle. ‘The other,’ he said with a 
grin, ‘is welded.’ 

The iron band that was to form the ring for the other leg lay 
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still red-hot upon the stone floor, with brilliant sparks sporting up 
and down its surface. 

His companion in his gigantic hands seized the old Judge’s 
other leg, and pressed his foot immovably to the stone floor; while 
his senior in a twinkling, with a masterly application of pincers and 
hammer, sped the glowing bar round his ankle so tight that the 
skin and sinews smoked and bubbled again, and old Judge Harbot- 
tle uttered a yell that seemed to chill the very stones, and make the 
iron chains quiver on the wall. 

Chains, vaults, smiths, and smithy all vanished in a moment ; but 
the pain continued. Mr. Justice Harbottle was suffering torture all 
round the ankle on which the infernal smiths had just been operating. 

His friends Thavies and Beller were startled by the Judge’s roar 
in the midst of their elegant trifling about a marriage d-la-mode 
case which was going on. The Judge was in panic as well as 
pain. The street-lamps and the light of his own hall-door restored 
him. 

‘I’m very bad,’ growled he between his set teeth; ‘my foot’s 
blazing. Who was he that hurt my foot? ‘Tis the gout—’tis 
the gout!’ he said, awaking completely. ‘How many hours have 
we been coming from the playhouse? ’Sblood, what has happened 
on the way? I’ve slept half the night !’ 

There had been no hitch or delay, and they had driven home at 
a good pace. — 

~The Judge, however, was in gout; he was feverish too; and 
the attack, though very short, was sharp; and when, in about a 
fortnight, it subsided, his ferocious joviality did not return. He 
could not get this dream, as he chose to call it, out of his head. 

People remarked that the Judge was in the vapours. His doctor 
said he should go for a fortnight to Buxton. 

Whenever the Judge fell into a brown study, he was always 
conning over the terms of the sentence pronounced upon him in his 
vision—‘in one calendar month from the date of this day;’ and 
then the usual form, ‘and you shall be hanged by the neck till you 
are dead,’ &e. ‘That will be the 10th—not much in the way of 
being hanged. I know what stuff dreams are, and I laugh at them ; 
but this is continually in my thoughts, as if it forecast misfortune 
of some sort. I wish the day my dream gave me were passed and 
over. I wish I were well purged of my gout. I wish I were as I 
used to be. ’Tis nothing but vapours, nothing but a maggot.’ The 
parchment and letter which had announced his trial with many a 
snort and sneer he would read over and over again, and the scenery 
and people of his dream would rise about him in places the most 
unlikely, and steal him in a moment from all that surrounded him 
into a world of shadows. 

The Judge had lost his iron energy and banter. He was growing 
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taciturn and morose. The Bar remarked the change, as well they 
might. His friends thought him ill. The doctor said he was troubled 
with hypochondria, and that his gout was still lurking in his system, 
and ordered him to that ancient haunt of crutches and chalk-stones, 
Buxton. 

The Judge’s spirits were very low ; he was frightened about him- 
self; and he described to his housekeeper, having sent for her to his 
study to drink a dish of tea, his strange dream in his drive home 
from Drury-lane playhouse. He was sinking into the state of 
nervous dejection in which men lose their faith in orthodox advice, 
and in despair consult quacks, astrologers, and nursery story-tellers. 
Could such a dream mean that he was to have a fit, and so die on 
the 10th? She did not think so. On the contrary, it was certain 
some good luck must happen on that day. 

The Judge kindled; and for the first time these many days he 
looked for a minute or two like himself, and he tapped her on the 
cheek with the hand that was not in flannel. 

‘Odsbud! odsheart! you dear rogue! I had forgot. There is 
young Tom—yellow Tom, my nephew, you know, lies sick at Har- 
rogate ; why shouldn’t he go that day as well as another, and if he 
does, I get an estate by it? Why, lookee, I asked Doctor Hedstone 
yesterday if I was like to take a fit any time, and he laughed, and 
swore I was the last man in town to go off that way.’ 

The Judge sent most of his servants down to Buxton to make 
his lodgings and all things comfortable for him. He was to follow 
in a day or two. 

It was now the 9th; and the next day well over, he might laugh 
at his visions and auguries. 

On the evening of the 9th, Doctor Hedstone’s footman knocked 
at the Judge’s door. The doctor ran up the dusky stairs to the 
drawing-room. It was a March evening, near the hour of sunset, 
with an east wind whistling sharply through the chimney-stacks. A 
wood fire blazed cheerily on the hearth. And Judge Harbottle, in 
what was then called a brigadier-wig, with his red roquelaure on, 
helped the glowing effect of the darkened chamber, which looked red 
all over like a room on fire. 

The Judge had his feet on a stool, and his huge grim purple 
face confronted the fire, and seemed to pant and swell, as the blaze 
alternately spread upward and collapsed. He had fallen again among 
his blue devils, and was thinking of retiring from the Bench, and of 
fifty other gloomy things. 

But the doctor, who was an energetic son of A.sculapius, would 
listen to no croaking, told the Judge he was full of gout, and in his 
present condition no judge even of his own case, but promised him 
leave to pronounce on all those melancholy questions a fortnight later. 

In the mean time the Judge must be very careful. He was over- 
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charged with gout, and he must not provoke an attack, till the waters 
of Buxton should do that office for him. : 

‘The doctor did not think him: perhaps quite so well as he ‘pre- 
tended, for he told him he wanted rest, and would be better if he 
went forthwith to his bed. 

Mr. Gerningham, his valet, assisted him, and gave him his 
drops ; and the Judge told him to wait in his bedroom till he should 
go to sleep. 

Three persons that night had specially odd stories to tell. 

The housekeeper had got rid of the trouble of amusing her little 
girl at this anxious time by giving her leave to run about the sitting- 
rooms and look at the pictures and china, on the usual condition of 
touching nothing. It was not until the last gleam of sunset had for 
some time faded, and the twilight had so deepened that she could no 
longer discern the colours on the china figures on the chimneypiece 
or in the cabinets, that the child returned to the housekeeper’s room 
to find her mother. 

To her she related, after some prattle about the china, and the 
pictures, and the Judge’s two grand wigs in the dressing-room off 
the library, an adventure of an extraordinary kind. 

In the hall was placed, as was customary in those times, the 
sedan-chair which the master of the house occasionally used, covered 
with stamped leather, and studded with gilt nails, and with its red 
silk blinds down. In this case, the doors ofthis old-fashioned con- 
veyance were locked, the windows up, and, as I said, the blinds down, 
but not so closely that the curious child could not peep underneath 
one of them, and see into the interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted through the win- 
dow of a back room, shot obliquely through the open door, and lighting 
on the chair, shone with a dull transparency through the crimson 
blind. 

To her surprise, the child saw in the shadow a thin man dressed 
in black seated in it; he had sharp dark features; his nose, she 
fancied, a little awry, and his brown eyes were looking straight be- 
fore him; his hand was on his thigh, and he stirred no more than 
the waxen figure she had seen at Southwark fair. 

A child is so often lectured for asking questions and on the pro- 
priety of silence, and the superior wisdom of its elders, that it accepts 
most things at last in good faith; and the little girl acquiesced 
respectfully in the occupation of the chair by this mahogany-faced 
person as being all right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who this man was, and 
observed her scared face as she questioned her more minutely upon 
the appearance of the stranger, that she began to understand that 
she had seen something unaccountable. 

Mrs. Carwell took the key of the chair from its nail over the 
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footman’s shelf, and led the child by the hand up to the hall, having 
a lighted candle in her other hand. 

‘ Peep in, Margery, again, and try if there’s anything there,’ she 
whispered, holding the candle near the blind so as to throw its light 
through that transparent curtain. 

The child peeped, this time with a very solemn face, and inti- 
mated at once that he was gone. 

‘ Look again, and be sure,’ urged her mother. 

The little girl was quite certain; and Mrs. Carwell, with her 
mob-cap of lace and cherry-coloured ribbons, and her dark-brown 
hair, not yet powdered, over a very pale face, unlocked the door, 
looked in, and beheld emptiness. 

‘ All a mistake, child, you see.’ 

‘ There, ma’am! see there! He’s gone round the corner,’ said 
the child. 

‘ Where ?’ said Mrs. Carwell, stepping backward a step. 

‘ Into that room.’ 

‘Tut, child! ’twas the shadow,’ cried Mrs. Carwell angrily, be- 
cause she was frightened. ‘I moved the candle.’ But she clutched 
one of the poles of the chair, which leant against the wall in the 
corner, and pounded the floor furiously with one end of it, being . 
afraid to pass the open door the child had pointed to. 

The cook and two kitchen-maids came running up-stairs, not 
knowing what to make of this unwonted alarm. 

They all searched the room; but it was still and empty, and no 
sign of any one’s having been there. 

Some people may suppose that the direction given to her thoughts 
by this odd little incident will account for a very strange illusion 
which Mrs. Carwell herself experienced about two hours later. 

She was going up the great staircase with a posset for the Judge 
in a china bowl, on a little silver tray. 

Across the top of the well-staircase there runs a massive oak 
rail; and, raising her eyes accidentally, she saw an extremely odd- 
looking stranger, slim and long, leaning carelessly over with a pipe 
between his finger and thumb. Nose, lips, and chin seemed all to 
droop downward into extraordinary length, as he leant his odd peering 
face over the banister. In his other hand he held a coil of rope, one 
end of which escaped from under his elbow and hung over the 
rail. 

Mrs. Carwell, who had no suspicion at the moment that he was 
not a real person, and fancied that he was some one employed in 
cording the luggage, called to know what he was doing there. 

Instead of answering, he turned about, and walked across the 
lobby at about the same leisurely pace that she walked at, and 
entered a room, into which she followed him. It was an uncarpeted 
and unfurnished room. An open trunk lay upon the floor empty, 
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and beside it the coil of rope; but except herself there was no one 
in the room. 

Mrs. Carwell was very much frightened, and now concluded that 
the child must have seen the same ghost that had just appeared to 
her. Perhaps, when she was able to think it over, it was a relief to 
believe so; for the face, figure, and dress described by the child were 
awfully like Pyneweck ; and this certainly was not he. 

Very much scared and very hysterical, Mrs. Carwell ran down 
to her room, afraid to look over her shoulder, and got some com- 
panions about her, and wept, and talked, and drank more than one 
cordial, and talked and wept again, and so on, until, in those early 
days, it was ten o’clock, and time to go to bed. 

A scullery-maid remained up finishing some of her scouring and 
‘ scalding’ for some time after the rest of the servants—who, as I 
said, were few in number—that night had got to their beds. This 
was a low-browed, broad-faced, intrepid wench with black hair, who 
did not ‘ vally a ghost not a button,’ and treated the housekeeper’s 

‘ hysterics with measureless scorn. 

BN pet But this sceptical heroine, at near twelve o'clock, being the 
only person awake and about, and the house within quite still, ex- 
cept for the uncertain wailing of the wintry winds, audible from out- 
side, piping high among the roofs and chimneys, or rumbling at inter- 
vals, in under gusts, through the narrow channels of the streets, was 
herself destined-to be more terrified than even was the housekeeper. 

There was a back-kitchen in this house, and from this she heard 
a sound like the strokes of a hammer on metal. Sometimes a dozen 
in sequence, at regular intervals; sometimes fewer. She was sur- 
prised to see a dusky glow issuing from this room, as if from a 
charcoal fire. 

Looking in, she beheld a monstrous figure, black as soot, over a 
furnace, beating with a mighty hammer the rings and rivets of a 
long iron chain, which he shifted on the huge stone of a disused 
jack that served him for an anvil. 

The strokes, swift and heavy as they looked, sounded faint and 
distant. The man fixed his red eyes on her, and pointed to a coarse 
cloth which lay upon the flags, spread like a coverlet, with a great 
bulk like a huge bale stretched under it. 

She said something in her panic to the unknown smith, who 
seemed to await only that to speak. What he said she did not 
tell; but he drew the cloth down from the feet, slowly disclosing the 
bloated features and body of the old Judge, lying flat on his back, 
with his eyes open, and quite dead. She remarked no more; but 
the servants in the room close by, startled from their sleep by a 
hideous scream, found her in a swoon on the flags where she’ had 
just witnessed this ghastly vision. 

Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations that she had seen 
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the Judge’s corpse on the floor, two servants went rather frightened 
up-stairs to ascertain whether their master was well. He had a 
table with candles burning by his bed, and was getting on his 
clothes again; and he swore and cursed at them roundly in his 
old style, telling them that he had business, and that he would dis- 
charge on the spot any scoundrel among them who should dare to 
disturb him again. 

So the invalid was left to his quietude. 

In the morning it was rumoured here and there in the street 
that the Judge was dead. A servant was sent from the house, 
three doors away, by Counsellor Traverse, to inquire at Judge Har- 
bottle’s hall-door. 

The servant who opened it was pale and reserved, and would only 
say that the Judge was ill. He had had a dangerous accident ; 
Doctor Hedstone had been with him at seven o’clock in the morning. 

There were averted looks, short answers, pale and frowning 
faces, and all the usual signs that there was a secret that sat heavily 
upon their minds, and the time for disclosing which had not yet 
come. That time would arrive when the coroner had arrived, and 
the mortal scandal that had befallen the house could be no longer 
hidden. For that morning Mr. Justice Harbottle had been found 
hanging by the neck from the banister at the top of the great 
staircase, and quite dead. 

There was not the smallest sign of any struggle or resistance. 
There had not been heard a cry or any other noise in the slightest 
degree indicative of violence. There was medical evidence to show 
that, in his atrabilious state, it was quite on the cards that he 
might have made away with himself. The jury found accordingly 
that it was a case of suicide. But to those who were acquainted 
with the strange story which Judge Harbottle had related to at least 
two persons, the fact that the catastrophe occurred on the morning of 
the 10th March seemed a startling coincidence. 

A few days after, the pomp of a great funeral attended him to 
the grave; and so, in the language of Scripture, ‘ the rich man died, 
and was buried.’ 
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Are they a long-suffering, much-abused, and cruelly-oppressed class? 
Are they as black as they are painted; or have they become unneces- 
sarily black by the constant pelting of unclean missiles, some of which 
have hit the mark and stuck hard and fast, according to the rule ? 
Are they all bad? or are there not amongst this useful unornamental 
body of public servants the good, the bad, and the indifferent—es- 
pecially the indifferent—as the student of human nature may descry 
in all the divisions into which everyday society around him is com- 
posed? What are the cabmen’s experience of us, we wonder? What 
soul-harrowing tales might they not tell us of the abusive fares, the 
dictatorial and law-threatening fares, the fares that will not pay six- 
pence a mile, and the fares which pay not at all, but slip out at the 
off-side when the street is shady, or adopt other illegitimate means 
of robbing the cabman of his rights ! 

‘ Lor’ bless yer, we’re often done, sir,’ was the remark of one 
Jehu to us in his confidential moments, ‘but nobody hears how we’re 
cheated and imposed upon, or nobody cares about it ; it’s our busi- 
ness to be wide awake. There’s the bad-money dodge always getting 
over some of us; and there’s the shops with half-a-dozen doors, one 
or two round the corner—the publics and the linen-drapers—where 
the fare goes in at one and out at the other like a flash of lightning. 
There’s the women too who ain’t got. any money—that’s the cuss 
of our business—who stand and brazen it out on the kerb-stone at 
two in the morning, and ask you to lock ’em up if you like—which 
you don’t like, because it takes time afore the magistrate, and brings 
in nothing to you; and the women who are very sorry and polite, 
but the cash ain’t handy, and will you call again to-morrow at the 
house ; which you do, to find nobody at home, or no sich a person 
known upon the premises. But the public don’t know anything about 
our cases; that’s not their look-out, is it now?’ Perhaps it is not 
our look-out, speaking for the public generally ; for we have to look 
out for ourselves, yearningly and anxiously for the right man at times, 
as sister Anne looked out for help to Fatima. 

Still we are not writing in defence of cabmen, albeit we have 
started with a fair word or two, which we think that they deserve. 
We have met many times in life the civil cabman, and though the 
world may doubt the assertion, it is upon our conscience to record 
the fact, and then to business. However, it was not a civil cabman, 
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let us add regretfully, that has suggested this article, but an abusive 
blear-eyed individual, who, after bringing my olive branches, say half- 
a-dozen of them, from an evening-party, and finding us disposed to 
object to a shilling for each mile, and something like eighteenpence a 
head for every extra juvenile passenger, allowed the door to be closed 
upon his discontent, and then—0O then!—cut out with his cab-wheels 
a skeleton map of Europe upon my soft and yielding grass-plot. It 
was a horrible act of malice and revenge, that curdled our blood in 
the morning, and set us thinking of the eccentricities of the profes- 
sion, bringing to mind one or two odd incidents of past experience, 
with which we shall trouble the reader presently, believing that ours 
is a theme which appeals to all who are out and about. 

We have looked in vain for the coming man—the coming cabman 
—that the graphic prospectus of a company promised us some time 
back. Where is he? Did he ever come out? Has he gone in again? 
Has anybody seen him? Has he been captured, carried to an ethno- 
logical museum, gummed on the back, or corking-pinned in the region 
of the abdomen, and fixed down under glass as a rare specimen of his 
tribe? Or has he withered in his early prime, too bright a being for 
contact with the rough corners of this cab-hiring world? He was to 
wear a livery, we remember, and be of unexceptionable character ; 
he was to present you politely with his number, to tender you a re- 
ceipt for your money, give you a blank form to fill up, if you pleased, 
and you hadn’t forgot your pencil-case, which would assuredly have 
been in the breast-pocket of the coat you had left at home; which 
form, having mentioned therein the amount you had paid for your 
drive, you were to fold and deposit in a small box in the corner of 
a superiorly constructed vehicle—a box impossible to be opened by 
the peerless young man, had it ever entered his imagination to think 
of the document, but reserved for the scrutiny of a whole body of 
directors next board-day, who were determined to dismiss without a 
minute’s warning, and without a scrap of character, any evil-disposed 
recreant who had dared to charge a penny more than his legal fare. 
What a happy dream all this was! what a weight it took from our 
minds, till the idea dawned upon us, that the public had not cared for 
the undertaking, and had turned its back upon it, not having quite 
recovered from the other little schemes by which so much money 
made for itself so many wings in the time of the panic year, when 
companies went all ways but the right. 

Nevertheless, the cabman has improved. There is, take him 
altogether, the beginning ofa change in him, although there may be 
ample room and verge enough for more. There are too many of 
the race whom Charles Dickens hit off in one of his happiest touches 
in the last number between the green leaves that will rustle never 
again for us. ‘ The man who, on being paid, holds forth his half-a- 
crown in the flat of his hand,’ we quote from memory, ‘ and with a 
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speechless stare and a dropped jaw displays his injuries to heaven 
and earth; who looks hard at the extra shilling added, as if it might 
become eighteenpence by keeping his eyes on it,’ exists still; nay, 
is generally at our elbow when his vehicle has brought us to our jour- 
ney’s end. But there is an improvement in that strange eccentric 
biped, the London cabman. The philanthropist has his gaze directed 
towards him ; society is interested in his moral improvement. Some 
time since, a select party of a hundred and fifty cabmen were enter- 
tained at supper by a gentleman who has done much good. The 
guests were informed on that occasion that they had risen consider- 
ably in the estimation of the public ; they were complimented upon 
their general improvement, exhorted to send their children to school, 
and presented with a book, an almanack, and a new shilling. The 
proceedings were brought to a close with the doxology and a bene- 
diction. Fancy a hundred and fifty cabmen joining in the doxology ! 

Pondering of late over the cabmen’s sins of omission and com- 
mission, we have wondered more than ever if the law has not dealt 
too severely with these hard workers, and tied them up too tightly ; 
ifthe public has not doubted them too much ; and ifthe grim result, 
here and there, of insolence and extortion has not been a natural 
sequence. Cabmen are like authors, of the genus irritabile. The 
men of the ‘ranks’ have a great deal to try them: economical people, 
with their souls clinging to the milled edge of an extra sixpence, have 
been hard and just as Shylock ; stupid people have bewildered them 
and got the day of them by absurd charges before absurd magistrates 
—for we have seen even absurd magistrates in our day; and the 
police have been harsh, intolerant, and ‘down upon them,’ at uncertain 
periods of official rule. They are deserving of consideration always, 
at times of a little liberality, these cochers, and no one has a right 
to label a class with one distinctive set of capitals. Here, for our 
subject, is a very much mixed class indeed, full of all shades of char- 
acter; a business-like, observant, and quick-witted legion of men, 
deserving of the study of most people, and not to be hastily condemned 
for the sins of the black sheep in their midst. 

Perhaps some day we shall get these black sheep out of the flock, 
who knows? The man who bullies forlorn females, and puts himself 
in fighting attitude before timid young men of indifferent physique ; 
the sarcastic man who says ‘No,’ in his reply to a mild offer to be 
driven from Brixton-hill to Hackney Wick for one-and-sixpence, but 
adds that he will ‘drive the genelman to Bedlam for ’arf the money ;’ 
the expensive cabman whom nothing will satisfy, and whose method 
of business it is to always ask for more under every conceivable cir- 
cumstance; the man who will not carry your umbrella, or opera-glass, 
or double-bass, to Scotland-yard when left by mistake within his 
vehicle ; the man, last but not least, who takes smallpox and fever 
patients to the hospitals, and drives his awful trap on to the ranks 
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for the next unlucky customer—all these we may get rid of in good 
time and with perseverance ; and the cab-driving fraternity in ge- 
neral will thank us and be grateful. For one bad cabman in his time 
plays many parts, and real. wee to the body corporate not a little. 

What has become of an odd specimen of an extortionate cabman 
whom it was our lot to encounter three years since? If he be still 
in the trade, some of our readers may have chanced upon him, and 
may recognise him by our brief description. 

The man was a character, and his method of procedure, at least 
in the instance which we are about to quote, was novel and original. 
He was a short bull-necked man of some fifty years of age, with a 
red and nubbly countenance, and two small twinkling gray eyes set 
very far back in his head; he was lame, and wore a black glazed 
hat like a French coachman’s; his language was fluent, personal, 
and marked with the strongest adjectives; and there was rum in his 
whole system at the time we chanced upon him, jogging along in a 
distant suburb, Notting-hill way, at five in the morning. We had 
been at a friend’s party, and had not provided for the return journey ; 
we were disconsolate, and sixin number; and the man saw our posi- 
tion, and volunteered, with a considerable amount of politeness then, 
to drive us homewards. The cab was a roomy cab, and would hold 
the six of us quite comfortably; only try it. We did try it; for there 
was a drizzling rain descending, and no farther help in sight. We 
gave our address, and were driven off, a mass of distorted humanity, 
until we finally reached our destination in the broad daylight, with 
the reproachful eyes of a policeman upon us as we struggled from the 
vehicle, and strove to assume our natural conformations. 

The settling-up question came, and we are of opinion that a very 
handsome donation, that made amends for extra distance, extra 
weight, and left a decided margin for the driver, was tendered on 
that occasion to the eccentric being whom we are never likely to 
forget. But even with a policeman before him, he fell into position, 
and launched his language at us. 

He wouldn’t touch it; he wouldn’t lay a hand upon it. He 
wanted double the money, just double the blessed—he did not say 
blessed—and measly—he did say measly—amount which had been 
offered him. Settle the case at the next blessed station-house !— 
which, however, was not blessed on that occasion by the disputant 
—not he; though there wasn’t an inspector in all the land who 
wouldn’t give the decision in his favour. Ask the policeman present 
what he considered was a legal claim! of course he would. But 
when the policeman went into calculation, and thought that we 
might have given him something like three shillings too much, no 
pen is powerful enough to describe our cabman’s rage and mortifica- 
tion, and general state of wounded feelings. He tossed his shiny 
hat into the roadway; he executed a maniacal dance ; he cursed 
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us for hiring him, and himself for being hired; he startled his ob- 
servers considerably by drawing from his pocket a huge clasp-knife, 
which he opened and flourished round his head, as an Indian savage 
might have brandished it when scalp-collecting. 

‘Tm not a-going to hurt you,’ he said to the policeman, ‘or 
them. Not I; I knows my place too well for that. I’m not a-going 
to take their blessed’—please consider ‘ blessed’ was not the adjective 
employed again—‘ and measly money. I make ’em a present of it, 
there! But I ain’t a-going to have this poor animal himposed upon. 
He sha’n’t have the misfortun’ of drawing such a measly lot ever 
again. I’m a-going to cut his throat!’ 

He went with solemn strides to the front of his horse, as Vir- 
ginius might have done towards his daughter, seized the bridle, held 
the knife to the animal’s jugular region, and paused. 

‘ Are you going to pay up?’ he asked in a tragic tone. 

No, we were not going to pay up any more. 

‘ Then this poor critter must: have his throat cut. You ain’t 
a-going to draw such a measly lot again, old horse; it isn’t worth 
your while—it isn’t worth your living for.’ 

It was impossible to resist a burst of laughter at this pathetic 
address. The policeman, whose beat had possibly been dull that 
night, fairly doubled himself up with hilarity. The cabman paused 
again, with his knife against the horse’s throat, as though he were 
shaving it. 

‘ Will you give me eighteenpence more ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ Will you make it a shilling ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Not sixpence ? not a measly sixpence ?’ — 

‘ Not a sixpence !’ 

‘ Then give us your money; and, mind you, I'll never take you 
anywhere again, not if the whole measly lot of you was dying !’ 

He closed and pocketed the knife, picked up his hat, received 
his money, mounted his box, burst forth into fresh and forcible ad- 
jectives, and drove away, hurling his imprecations on our heads, till 
his voice was lost in the distance into which he took his cab and his 
objectionable self. 

A book about cabmen, we fancy, would make an entertaining 
and anecdotical volume, telling perhaps too much against poor cabby, 
in the early days when cabmen were a trifle more encroaching and 
odd, ard great folk had not thought of asking them in large bodies 
to suppers and doxologies. The following is against the honourable 
fraternity, but it is too good a story to be lost. 

The driver of a four-wheeled cab, proceeding on his way with a 
fare, and suddenly hearing the rattling of money inside the vehicle, 
looked round, and discovered his fare on his knees at the bottom of 
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the vehicle. Before he could inquire whether anything had been lost, 
the gentleman called to the cabman to stop at the next public-house; . 
a request that was complied with. 

‘I have dropped two sovereigns amongst the straw,’ he said— 
it was a wet night, and the cab had been liberally supplied with 
straw—‘ get a light for me, if you can.’ 

The gentleman was nervous, uncharitably suspicious, and had an 
objection to leave the interior of the cab till his. property was dis- 
covered ; and the driver went away in search ofa light, which, having 
been procured in the shape of a guttering candle, the cabman and 
the gentleman commenced their search together. In the middle of 
it, and whilst the fare was explaining how the two sovereigns had 
slipped through his fingers as he was getting his money ready, a 
gust of wind blew out the candle, and this time the gentleman, in a 
temporary absence of doubt, ran into the public-house to get the 
light renewed. He had no sooner passed into the establishment, 
than the sound of the cab-wheels revolving rapidly suggested the 
trick that had been played him. There was a frantic dash through 
the door into the street, and a distant view of the cabman driving 
off at his utmost speed, with the lost property in his possession. 
The fare followed in pursuit, vociferating ‘ Stop thief!’ but the hour 
was late, the police were not visible, and the pursuer, being stout 
and short of wind, gave up the chase, and sat down on a doorstep 
to regain his breath, and to discover, by a careful scrutiny of the 
contents: of his pocket, that they were only two farthings which he 
had aliowed to slip through his fingers whilst making preparations 
to pay his fare a short distance farther on. The cabman’s feelings 
on finding the prize at the bottom of the straw must have been bit- 
ter and intense. Did he think afterwards that honesty would have 
been the better policy? or was it his firm conviction, from the moment 
of discovery, that the whole affair had been ‘a plant,’ very neatly 
carried out by a highly unprincipled personage ? 

Cabmen possess the art of making themselves comfortable at 
times; and the story is told of a musical critic, who, making for his 
usual ‘cab-stand after a club-night, discovered four cabs on the rank, 
but not a single driver visible. The mystery was explained by a 
close scrutiny of the vehicles, and in the interior of the most roomy 
was found a snug little party, busily engaged at whist by the light 
of a hansom-lamp detached for the purpose. 

‘If you hadn’t looked us up, sir, I should have got the odd trick, 
I’m sure,’ was the remark of the driver, who was prematurely torn 
from his pastime, leaving his comrades to make up with three and a 
dummy for his sudden withdrawal from the game. 

We have a pleasant remembrance of a cabman as honest as the 
day, who saved money enough to purchase a cab of his own, and 
who was invariably so civil and obliging, that passengers asked won- 
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deringly for his address at the journey’s end, and sent for him as for 
a doctor, until he rose to the dignity of a fly and cab proprietor, and 
drove cabs no more, save for a few customers in his neighbourhood. 

May the number of men like unto him rapidly increase! The 
model is easy to imitate, and the experiment will pay, O charioteers. 
And may the quality of the horseflesh to convey us to our several 
destinations improve with the advancing time—the good time that 
has been somewhat long of coming, but which we shall not receive 
reproachfully when it finally arrives ! 

A painful reminiscence flashes to us with our pious wish—the 
wreck of a cab-horse, that would stop at every public-house persist- 
ently and doggedly, making strange dashes to the right and left 
rather than miss one of these houses of entertainment in its route, 
and putting up with any amount of lashing from its owner in order to 
perform its feat with apparent satisfaction to itself. A doubt of the 
driver’s temperate habits seemed the natural exposition of the mys- 
tery; but the riddle was more creditably solved, when, weary with 
incessant jerks and constant but aggravating ‘ pulls up,’ we got out 
of the cab. 

‘It is not my fault, really, sir,’ said the cabman, a steady-look- 
ing young fellow, with his eyes full of tears as he addressed us. 
‘ Master will send this mare out, although nobody can stand much 
of her. We can’t break her of her old habit; she will do it. She’s 
been a distiller’s horse, and has always gone out with the travellers. 
I don’t know a public that she ever missed yet; she knows the lot 
on ’em.’ 

A singular instance of equine memory, for which we vouch ; in- 
teresting for the naturalist to consider, but extremely irritating for 
a gentleman anxious to catch a train, or be in good time for a 
dinner-party, where the host is punctilious and punctual. 

Here we may close our theme; too discursive and gossipping 
mayhap, in these days of sober treatises and statistical pamphlets, 
but still adding our mite of observation and personal testimony to a 
class that has been too constantly tarred with one colossal brush. 
We have not in our article been blind to the faults of the fraternity ; 
we have suffered with the general public in particular instances; and 
we are ready to acknowledge that the cabman who does not ask too 
much is still a scarce biped most difficult to catch. But we may hint 
again, that, were this critical public before alluded to thrown as often 
into contact with other classes of the great community, even a few 
rungs higher up the ladder of society, it is more than possible that 
the uncivil and the disobliging, the man who would impose upon you 
by his statement, and the man who would ask too much for anything 
you wished of him—say even a seat in Parliament—might all be 
found without*the aid of the lime-light. Diogenes only wanted his 
lantern to find the honest man. F. W. ROBINSON. 














THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Pife of Amicia Lady Sweetapple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER XVII. EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE. 


WE need hardly say that the smokers gathered together on the 
terrace, where, in the shade cast by the house, they smoked 
and talked till it was time to start for Miss Markham’s. The 
chosen band consisted, as before, of Count Pantouffles, Colonel 
Barker, and Harry and Edward, but of course Mr. Marjoram was 
not of the party, though Harry called out to him from the terrace, 
when he saw his rueful face peeping out of the drawing-room win- 
dows, to come down and try another hair of the dog that bit 
him. 

‘If you go,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, who, unseen, stood close by 
him, ‘I shall fall into hysterics.’ 

‘Pray don’t think of doing any such thing,’ said Mr. Mar- 
joram; ‘I assure you I have not the least intention of smoking 

ain.’ 
™ By this time Lady Sweetapple had flown upstairs to her room, 
just to see if Mrs. Crump had found out for her that little piece of 
information. How curious women are! you say. Yes; but not more 
curious than men, who, for a choice, are worse gossips when they 
take to gossipping than women. But let us drop that question, and 
hear what Mrs. Crump has to say. 

‘Now, Crump,’ said her mistress, ‘have you found that 
out ?’ 

‘No, indeed, my lady, I have not. Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman 
is very difficult to coax. He is a Frenchman, my lady, and says he 
has had too many good fortunes with ladies to tell other gentlemen’s 
secrets. I’ve done all I can without demeaning myself to get it out 
of him; but he says every man has his price, and he won’t let it out 
till he has got what he wants.’ 

‘ And what's that, pray ?’ asked Lady Sweetapple. 

‘O, my lady, I really daren’t tell,’ said Mrs. Crump, blushing 
up as red as her own cherry-coloured ribbons. 

‘ What nonsense, Crump!’ said her ladyship, ‘A woman of ex- 
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perience, and at your age; you ought to have got the secret out of 
this Frenchman long ago, if you had been clever.’ 

‘O, my lady, I’m not so clever as you, I know,’ said Mrs. Crump, 
with a curtsey; ‘but I am quite sure your ladyship would never 
pay any one else the price which this Frenchman wishes me to pay 
for yours.’ 

‘ But did he say anything more about it—about the lady, I mean?’ 

‘Yes, my lady, he said a great deal; and so far as I can make 
out, Mr. Fortescue is as good as engaged to a young lady up in town, 
only Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman says he is bound in honour not to 
tell her name.’ 

‘Bound in honour! bound in fiddlesticks!’ said Lady Sweetapple. 
‘See, Crump, here are five sovereigns ; just try whether your French 
admirer is proof against that bribe.’ 

‘Very good, my lady,’ said Crump; ‘but you must know the 
price he wanted me to pay was not at all a money price, my lady.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘Time is pre- 
cious ; go as fast as you can, and find out the lady’s name.’ 

So there she sat at the open window, looking out across the 
noble park, with its green, sturdy, wide-spreading oaks and beeches, 
all across its brown heath and fresh green brackens, but never heed- 
ing them one bit, no more than if they were the dustiest expanse of 
London pavement. 

‘IT feel rather sick at heart,’ said Lady Sweetapple, as she heard 
Mrs. Crump puffing up the spiral staircase which led down to the 
offices out of that worthy abigail’s room. 

‘ Have you got it ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said Crump, her face red with excitement, and 
her cap very much awry ; ‘ but what do you think that nasty French- 
man did?—he takes your ladyship’s sovereigns and puts them into 
his pocket, and then he took, besides, what he had before asked me 
to give; for all at once, unbeknown to any one, which it was me, he 
threw his arms round my neck, and gave me such a kiss, all smell- 
ing of garlic and onions. ‘‘ That is what I call being paid twice 
over,” I said, ‘‘ for the same thing ;’’ and I could have clawed his 
eyes out. But he only smiled, and said it was all the fortune of war; 
and then he took out a pencil and wrote the lady’s name on a piece 
of paper, and here it is.’ 

So saying, she produced a dirty piece of paper, on which was 
scrawled, in a French hand, ‘ Miss Edith Price, — Lupus-street.’ 

‘That, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, who by this time had re- 
arranged her head-dress, ‘is the name of the young lady to whom 
Mr. Fortescue is as good as engaged.’ 

‘ Edith Price, Edith Price ?’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘I never 
heard of her before.’ 

‘No, nor no one else respectable like,’ said Mrs. Crump, who 
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was still very excited. ‘Some low-lived young person, I daresay. 
Besides, who can tell if this Frenchman, who first takes your sove- 
reigns, and then steals a kiss from me like that, is not a wicked 
storyteller, after all, and that he has made up Miss Edith Price out 
of his own head? You know, my lady, he said he had his price, and 
I have no doubt it is this Miss Edith Price.’ 

Anxious as she was to get at the bottom of the affair, Lady 
Sweetapple eould not help laughing at the volubility and vexation of 
Mrs. Crump at being so cheated by the Frenchman ; but as it was 
not safe to soliloquise in Mrs. Crump’s presence, she dismissed her 
with a warning not to venture too near the Frenchman’s clutches 
for the future ; an injunction from which Mrs. Crump declared no- 
thing would ever induce her to depart. 

When Mrs. Crump was gone, Lady Sweetapple threw herself 
into an easy-chair, and began to soliloquise. 

Have you, any of you, remarked how it eases one’s mind to say 
things out loud when no one is listening? Our thoughts seem to 
take so much more shape when we clothe them in words. They 
seem to become alive and awake, instead of dead and sleeping. So, 
at least, thought Lady Sweetapple, and she began to think out loud. 
It is a dangerous habit, and in after life leads to all sorts of absurdi- 
ties, when habit makes out-loud thinkers think out loud when they 
are not alone, like the immortal Nubley in Theodore Hook’s novel ; 
but when we are young, and not absent, we may think out loud 
with impunity. These were Lady Sweetapple’s outspoken thoughts. 

‘ «* Edith Price” ? That’s what the vulgar Frenchman who took 
that liberty with poor Crump meant by saying that every man had 
his price. I don’t think I ever heard of any one named Price before. 
I wonder where Mr. Fortescue found her? As for marrying him, I 
don’t believe a word ofit. He is not the man to marry any one who 
lives in Lupus-street—a street on the very outer fringe of society 
and civilisation. I passed through it once, going to the Crystal 
Palace. Iam sure, too, I never saw any man less like a man in 
love. Idon’t think he’s in love with anyone: IwishIdid. I think 
I know some one who could be in love with him. There are two or 
three in love with him perhaps; two at least, I should say. I must 
see if I can make any use of this name that I have got. I will try 
the effect of mentioning her in the course of the day. If he shows 
any alarm at hearing the name “‘ Price,” it will be some proof that 
he cares for her.’ 

Then came a minute or two during which the fair Amicia, or 
Amice, as she ought to have been called in good old English fashion, 
ceased to think out loud, and remained reclining in that easy-chair 
with her soft eyes staring into space, and a sweet smile on her 
lips, as though she were deep in ecstatic visions. Then she began 
again : 
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‘It must be time to go to see Miss Markham. Dear, cheery 
old thing she seemed. But I am afraid I should never have done 
for an old maid. However, if I cared to be one, I can’t in the 
nature of things be one now—that’s a comfort !’ 

Lady Sweetapple now summoned Mrs. Crump, who helped her 
to put on the prettiest walking costume possible. That mountain 
of luggage had not been dragged over to High Beech for nothing. 
No one can tell, except Mrs. Crump, how many dresses Lady Sweet- 
apple brought with her to High Beech. In fact, her life was almost 
like that of an actor who sustains many parts in one piece—she 
was always changing her dresses; and though she effected her 
transformations very quickly by the aid of Mrs. Crump, still the 
time she lost in these changes in the course of the year must have 
been enormous. ; 

There was this difference, however, between Lady Sweetapple 
and some other people who are always dressing and undressing—all 
her transformations were most effective. You might say that Lady 
Sweetapple looked better in one costume than in another. That is 
only an accident, to which every wearer of dress is liable. No doubt 
from that first toilet of Eve’s in Eden there have been a variety of 
opinions as to whether this or that dress becomes such and such a 
woman. Adam may possibly, and, for that matter, Eve herself, 
thought her new style of dress very unbecoming ; but then it must 
be remembered that the fig-leaves were only a makeshift, and that 
there were no dressmakers then in existence, and in all probability 
Adam stitched Eve’s first dress with the thorn of the yucca or 
Adam’s Needle. 

But whatever Lady Sweetapple wore was sure to be becoming. 
On the 2d of June 1870 she wore the sweetest short-skirted dress, 
looped-up just a little on one side; for she was well-made, you 
know, and her feet and ankles were unexceptionable. Even when 
she set her foot to the ground, you might have seen that she was a 
determined character ; she put it down so quietly, and yet so firmly. 
You could see at once that she was a woman who would never 
retrace her steps, and if she had ever committed an actual murder 
with her hands—with her eyes and her countenance, nimiwm lubricus 
aspici, she had slain many men, most of whom she had, however, 
restored to life with a smile—if she had ever committed a real 
murder in wet weather, any detective would have sworn to her by 
her footsteps, not so much from their size or shape as by the deter- 
mination with which she trod the earth, and the strength of char- 
acter which she showed even in her footprints. On her head she 
wore the loveliest little hat, with an ostrich feather curled round it, 
and a little marabout tuft, or crest, or aigrette, or whatever else 
milliners call it, perched up in front. It was not one of those great 
sprawling hats, covered with beetles and creeping things, surmounted 
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by a humming-bird sitting on its eggs in a nest. No, it was not 
an aviary or a beetlery, but a hat. It was not very high. It did 
not go up into a peak or a dome, like one of the Alps or Pyrenees. 
It was not built up under a huge substruction of hair and tow, or 
false hair, to give the wearer additional height. No, it was not a 
mountain, or something designed to add another cubit to a woman’s 
stature, in direct contradiction of the gospel utterance. It was a 
hat, and the loveliest little hat possible, resting naturally on natural 
hair, and that natural hair Lady Sweetapple’s. We really must 
add one word on her boots. They had no heels. ‘What! positively 
no heels?’ Well, very little heel, then; only as much as would 
keep the feet level, and at the same time preserve the natural arch 
which Providence has placed under every well-made instep. Per- 
haps none of you know that you are all built on arches; and when 
people babble about the first inventor of the arch, whether it were 
the Egyptians, or the Assyrians, or the Scythians, they talk the 
greatest nonsense ; for the first inventor of the arch was the Su- 
preme Maker of man, who, when he created Adam, that perfect 
pattern of a man, made him stand on two arches, one under each 
instep. To return to Lady Sweetapple. She had far too much 
respect for Providence and her own feet to fly in its face by giving 
way to the insane fashion which makes young ladies wear heels two 
or three, or perhaps four, inches high. It has been now ascertained 
that the fashion was first invented by an eminent chiropodist and 
debunioniser at the court of the Emperor of Cornucopia—look out 
that empire in any geographical treatise, and, when you have found 
it, rest from your labours for a week. That eminent practitioner 
found his trade was going to the dogs. He reflected that if chiro- 
podists were to live, some people must have deformed feet ; but 
their feet would never be deformed unless they wore tight shoes, 
and as long as they put their feet down evenly to the ground. He 
saw, farther, that tight shoes and bandaging the feet had been car- 
ried to an art in the neighbouring empire of China, which is the 
nearest empire to Cornucopia; but. though he might have introduced 
the same system into Cornucopia, he scorned to imitate, and after 
several sleepless nights he resolved to recommend the wearing of 
high heels to all his employers. It so happened that the Empress 
of Cornucopia was very short and very fat. She certainly made a 
figure in the world, but it was not by her height. To her this wily 
court chiropodist addressed himself, and persuaded her majesty not 
only to wear high heels herself, but to make all her ladies wear 
them. His device entirely succeeded. In less than a year every 
woman in the empire of Cornucopia wore high heels, except those 
pariahs of society who had no shoes or boots to wear. That was 
what fashion did for our chiropodist. But he was not content with 
fashion. He procured a ukase —for there are ukases in Cornu- 
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copia just as there are in Russia—that no lady should come to 
court unless she wore high heels. His fortune was thus established, 
both by the rules of fashion and the law of the land. At first some 
of the women grumbled—their husbands always grumbled; but 
what is a grumbling husband worth? Certainly not worth listening 
to. But even though some of the ladies fell downstairs and broke 
their legs, and, in the case of one very fat lady, her neck also; and 
though they all went about the streets with sticks in their hands, 
or with stick-umbrellas; and though they almost all limped and 
halted, and could scarce walk over a mile of ground without suffering 
cruel agonies; and though their pretty feet, being thrown forward 
by these high heels, became broad and splayed-out; and though— 
we blush to write it—they were fearfully tortured with corns and 
bunions ; though all the joints in their feet were distorted, and that 
beautiful natural arch on which they used to stand on each foot 
was quite broken up and destroyed—in spite of all this they have 
gone on wearing high heels ever since; for was it not the will 
of the Empress of Cornucopia, who had set the fashion in this 
respect ? 

As for the wily chiropodist, he chuckled when he saw how com- 
pletely his plan had succeeded. He took a new house, and spent 
the day in driving about in consultation with other chiropodists. 
In the capital of Cornucopia, St. Bunionsburg, there are now twenty 
chiropodists and debunionisers for one ten years ago; and what is 
worse, because it affects us most, this absurd custom has spread to 
England, and in a little while we shall see all the young ladies in 
the land tottering about with their toes on the ground, and their 
heels in the air. 

From this delusion Lady Sweetapple was spared. She had a 
very good rule: she only followed the fashion when she thought it 
suited her looks. In other words, she was a fashion to herself, and 
a dangerous heretic against its creed—a freethinker in fashion; and 
if all the chiropodists and dressmakers, who follow the fashion as 
rigidly as the Scribes and Pharisees of old, could have had their 
way, they would have burned Lady Sweetapple on a pile made of 
high heels and old erinolines; only, fortunately, this is a free country, 
and they could not have their way. 

But we cannot stay upstairs all day seeing Lady Sweetapple 
dress. It is not proper; and so we will say no more than that she 
came down most bewitchingly attired, about twelve o’clock ; for that 
was the hour at which the walking-party was to start. 

In the hall she found Alice Carlton and Edward—the insepar- 
ables hitherto of our story. Florry was in the conservatory, picking 
a bouquet for Miss Markham, and Harry Fortescue was reading the 
debate in the library. Colonel and Mrs. Barker were walking up 
and down on the terrace with the regularity of sentries—she wrapped 
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up as usual in him, and he vouchsafing the remark that he had 
never felt such heat, not even ‘in the Runn of Cutch, in our famous 
march to overtake the Ram Chowdah, when—’ 

‘ Jerry dear,’ said his wife meekly, ‘I am afraid there’s not time 
enough for that story ; it’s past twelve.’ 

‘ Very true, my dear,’ said Colonel Barker, looking at his watch. 
‘I had no idea it was so late; time goes so quickly with you.’ 

‘La, Jerry! don’t say anything of the kind. I’m such an old 
woman!’ 

‘ None the worse for that,’ said Colonel Barker, rather sternly 
for him. ‘I’m an old man, if you like; but as for you, I don’t call 
you old at all.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate, we are both older than we were at the last 
census—that you'll allow.’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ said Colonel Barker ; ‘ but if I lived through 
twenty censuses, I should never find a wife more to my mind than 
you.’ 

‘ Now then, Colonel Barker,’ called Edward, out of one of the 
drawing-room windows ; ‘we're all waiting for you. You can’t go 
by the terrace ; the lime-tree avenue is on the other side of the 
house.’ 

‘ Coming directly,’ said Colonel Barker, whose romantic attentions 
and speeches to Mrs. Barker were thus interrupted. 

‘ Jerry dear,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘ you know I believe every word 
you say.’ 

‘IT hope you do,’ said Colonel Barker, again growing rather stern. 
‘I hope too we are neither of us going to begin to tell lies, now 
that we are not so young as we were.’ 

‘ Why should we, Jerry ?’ said Mrs. Barker. 

*O, you may well ask ‘‘ Why should we?”’ said Colonel Barker 
oracularly ; and then he stopped, for by this time they had joined 
the others, and it was a law of Colonel Barker’s nature that he would 
not be sentimental even to his wife in company. His was that noble 
nature that felt it was no more possible to make love in the presence 
of others than it is for a woman to be in love with three people all 
at once. 

‘ Here you are at last,’ said Harry Fortescue. ‘ We have been 
waiting ever so long for you both.’ 

‘ Don’t believe him, Colonel Barker,’ said Edward Vernon. ‘ He 
was not here himself a minute ago. The fact is, he has turned 
politician.’ 

So off they went across the court, at the back of the hall; and 
then, turning through a side gate, they were at once in a noble lime 
avenue, which was more than half a mile in length, under the shade 
of which they could walk protected from the sun almost all the way 
to Miss Markham’s cottage. 
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But as they crossed the court—Lady Sweetapple attired as one 
of the lilies of the field, and Florry and Alice also in very becoming 
though not so elaborate costumes—they were seen by other persons 
from the house. 

‘There they go: four happy young things, and two as happy 
old ones. How delightful it is to see an elderly couple so fond of 
one another as Colonel and Mrs. Barker !’ 

This was said by Lady Carlton, who caught sight of them from 
one of the upper windows. Then, as her thoughts turned to her 
own children, she said to herself—not out loud, as Lady Sweetapple 
had spoken her thoughts : 

‘I wonder if Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon know how very well 
off my girls will be. They are both very nice young men.’ 

At the same moment Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram were surveying the 
walking-party from the windows of the library, which looked on the 
court. 

‘ There they go!’ said the latter with her usual asperity. ‘The 
votaries of fashion and frivolity, Mr. Marjoram. Such is life too often, 
even in the case of the old,—a mockery, a delusion, and a snare!’ 

We know these last words are a quotation, and rather a hackneyed 
one; but seeing how much there is of such false coin passing in all 
directions, some of our characters would never speak at all, any more 
than some living personages, if they were never to speak but when 
they said something original. 

‘Indeed, my dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, who, after losing two 
games at billiards to Mr. Beeswing, had recovered his equilibrium, 
‘I do not see what folly and frivolity there is in taking a short walk 
in the month of June.’ 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘after your conduct of last 
night, I desire that you will never again call me ‘‘ my dear.’’’ 

‘Ifyou speak in that way,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘I shall wish that 
I had not given up my intention of going with them. I only stayed 
at home, as you know, to please you.’ 

‘If you continue to insult me, Mr. Marjoram, I shall at once leave 
the room. No doubt your heart is burning to see that lady on whom 
you lavished so much attention last night; but you need not parade 
your disgrace.’ 

‘My disgrace! What disgrace ? I am sure I do not know what 
you mean.’ 

‘That is often the case with the hardened sinner. Read what 
Bishop Butler says in his sermons about habits.’ 

‘Tam sure I wish I knew an amusing and improving book to read 
this hot day,’ said Mr. Marjoram, anxious to turn the conversation, 
which was getting beyond his depth. When Mrs. Marjoram began 
to talk of Butler’s Sermons or Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Mr. 
Marjoram knew that she was in a dangerous state of mind, and not to 
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- be trifled with. It was—just as much as when you see a bull with a 
ring in his nose, or a cow with tips to her horns—a warning that 
you are not to go too near to them. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram solemnly, ‘ do you really 
wish to read an improving book? I say nothing about ‘‘amusing,”’ 
for I have long ceased to find any amusement in life, as you well know, 
and for what reasons. But if you ask for an improving book, take 
down the Homilies from that shelf. The third volume on the second 
shelf.’ 

Then, as Mr. Marjoram, with a groan, handed her the volume 
mechanically, she went on: 

‘Here, read this homily on ‘‘ Gluttony and Drunkenness,” and lay 
the lessons it contains to your heart, after those lesser vices which 
you also exhibited last night.’ 

‘I have read it often before at your advice,’ said Mr. Marjoram 
submissively; ‘but though you have often said that particular homily 
just suited my case, I can safely say I never found anything in it which 
seemed to refer to me or my habits.’ 

‘ That is often the case, Mr. Marjoram. I say now, as I have 
said a thousand times before, None so blind as those that won’t 
see.’ 

‘Except those that can’t,’ said Mr. Marjoram, tortured into a 
slight coruscation of wit, and then continuing, ‘ at any rate there’s 
nothing in that homily against smoking.’ 

‘That only shows how much more wicked the world has grown 
since that book was written. Tobacco, one of the greatest pests of 
this age, was not then discovered. If it had existed in Europe, it 
would have been classed with other kinds of intemperance, and de- 
nounced. But this only proves that you, like all the rest of the world, 
except the salt of the earth, have become more wicked and depraved 
than the good and holy man who wrote that book conceived could ever 
be the case. Your remark, therefore, about tobacco is very flippant 
and uncalled for. Ofcourse tobacco is included, though not in name, 
in other classes ofintemperance. But I shall retire to my room till 
luncheon, and in the mean time I hope you will meditate on my 
words.’ 

‘This is rather overdoing it,’ said the meek Mr. Marjoram, after 
turning over the leaves of the homily. ‘I really do not feel as if I were 
in the habit of over-eating myself and over-drinking myself every day. 
Tam sure I am not. I know, very often, if it weren’t for the club, I 
shouldn’t get enough to eat. Mrs. Marjoram cares so little for eating 
herself, and really lives on so little, that she does not sometimes con- 
sider that if men work, they must eat and drink. No, I am not, thank 
heaven, either a glutton or a drunkard; and as for tobacco, with my 
headache, I think it will be a very long time before I smoke another 
cigar.’ 
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With these words he carefully restored the volume to its place on 
the shelf, threw himself into an easy-chair, and pretended to read a 
book of African travels; but long before the adventurous voyagers had 
eaten their first bowl of couscousoo, or slaughtered their first kid, 
and before they had noted down in their vocabulary one single African 
word, Mr. Marjoram was fast asleep, quite out of the world of perse- 
cution and homilies, whether oral or written, in the land of Nod, where 
there is really so much comfort and consolation for spirits tormented 
in what is so often this very hell upon earth. 

He had not slept, as he thought, no, not five minutes or five se- 
conds, when he was awakened by the gong for luncheon. He had 
been asleep an hour and a half, and yet it seemed as though he had 
not had those proverbial forty winks which some of us are so fond of 
taking after dinner. 


CuapteR XVIII. 


THE WALKING-PARTY TO MISS MARKHAM'’S, 


Bur what became of the walking-party while Mrs. Marjoram 
was lecturing her husband, and preparing him for a sweet slumber? 

As soon as they got under the shade of the limes, Lady Sweet- 
apple made an attempt to rush off with the lead, as they say when 
horses start on the turf. She tried to carry off Harry Fortescue ; for 
she was full of Edith Price, and wished to have it out with him then 
and there. But she was not to have her way. To use a phrase 
coming from the same green-sward, Harry Fortescue was nursed and 
waited on by Florry Carlton; and not by Florry alone, but by Alice, 
and, unconsciously, by Edward Vernon. The sisters had made an 
agreement while they were putting on their hats—though they were 
not quite so long about their toilette as Lady Sweetapple—that they 
would keep together on the walk, and that the ‘common enemy,’ as 
Florry called Lady Sweetapple, should not have an opportunity of 
being alone with Harry Fortescue if they could help it. 

‘You keep close to me, darling,’ said Florry to Alice ; ‘I will 
keep close to Harry’—for she had now begun to call him ‘ Harry ;’ 
—‘ Edward will of course keep close to you; and so we three shall 
be more than a match for her. The worst of it is, Harry is so in- 
nocent. He is just likealamb gambolling about before the butcher 
who is going to cut its throat in five minutes.’ 

‘TI don’t think she looks very much like a butcher,’ said Alice. 

‘Yes, she does,’ said Florry violently. ‘ Don’t contradict me; I 
can’t bear it. What’s the difference between a woman who breaks 
other girls’ hearts and carries off their friends, and a butcher who 
cuts poor little innocent lambs’ throats ?’ 

‘I really don’t see,’ said Alice, ‘ that it has got so far as carry- 
ing off, or anything of the kind. If there’s any lamb in the party, 
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it is Edward, who does follow me about just as if he were led by a 
string. Do you know, Florry, it is so nice to lead about a young 
man as though he were a pet lamb!’ 

It was necessary to repeat so much of the young ladies’ conver- 
sation to understand their tactics in the avenue. Lady Sweetapple, 
as we have said, tried to lead Harry away; but, somehow or other, 
the more she tried to have him all to herself, the more the others 
followed and thwarted her. Alice came up to her on one side, full 
of admiration at her beautiful dress, and of course Edward was on 
the other side of Alice. If she bade Harry go and fetch her a wild 
flower, Florry was at hand to find it with him. Nay, even the gallant 
Colonel Barker for 1 moment quitted his wife’s side to pay Lady 
Sweetapple little attentions. There was no help for it. Like all 
the rest of the world in like circumstances, Amicia had to smile and 
bear it ; and the end of the avenue was reached without her having 
had one opportunity to speak alone to Harry Fortescue. 

Miss Markham’s cottage was, as you know, just outside one of 
the gates of the park. You could see its smoke rising above the 
gables under the tall elms as you stood by the lodge. But at the 
lodge the lime-tree shade ceased, and there were two or three hun- 
dred yards of dusty road without shade, which looked a perfect 
Sahara when compared with the grass under the limes, to be tra- 
versed before the party could reach the cottage. There they stood 
for a minute or two, afraid to take a plunge into the sunshine. Up 
went parasols and umbrellas, and as Lady Sweetapple was putting 
up her little umbrella, which she had bought the winter before in the 
Passage des Panoramas at Paris as a perfect parapluie de luxe, and 
while Florry and Alice were still putting up theirs, Amicia took the 
occasion to catch Harry’s head under the shade of her umbrella, and 
to say, 

‘Do you think, Mr. Fortescue, that every man has his 
price ?’ 

She thought that this little allusion would have gone home to 
Harry’s heart, and that he would have shown some emotion or sur- 
prise. But Harry Fortescue was evidently only puzzled at the sud- 
denness of the question, which seemed aimed at nothing ; but in a 
moment he answered with a laugh : 

‘Of course I do. Every man has his price ; and as for myself, 
I put my own very high.’ 

There was no time for more. By this time Florry had made a 
flank movement with her parasol, and one of its points had got en- 
tangled in Harry’s shirt-collar, much in the same way as when you 
sit on a wet day outside a coach next an old gentleman who carries 
one of those nuisances called an umbrella, one of the points is sure 
to get inside your collar, and conduct a stream of water down your 
neck. 
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‘O, Mr. Fortescue, I beg your pardon!’ she cried. ‘I really 
did not mean to touch you with my parasol.’ 

‘What a forward young lady!’ thought Lady Sweetapple. 

‘What a designing artful widow !’ thought Florry. 

Here Colonel Barker, who considered himself the leader of the 
party, having surveyed the approach to Miss Markham’s cottage, 
had made up his mind that they would never reach it unless they 
made the attempt. 

‘It’s quite as hot as India, and the sun beats down on my 
head through my umbrella very like the day when the Ram Chow- 
dah—’ 

‘ Anything but that story,’ said Harry to Lady Sweetapple and 
Florry at once, for the two rivals were now on either side of him— 
‘anything but that. I’d sooner brave the dangers of sunstroke 
than hear the whole story of the Ram Chowdah from beginning to 
end. I think we had better make a dash across the open, and take 
Miss Markham by storm.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he ran at full speed along the 
dusty road; and Lady Sweetapple ran, and Florry ran as fast as 
Lady Sweetapple, for she was afraid that Harry would be left alone 
with herenemy. Then Edward and Alice, who had béen sitting on a 
bank under the cool shade, jumped up and ran too, like mad things; 
and, last of all, Colonel and Mrs. Barker ran also, in a measured 
stately manner, bringing up the rear at a slow trot, while the five 
young ones scampered along, so close that you might have covered 
them with a sheet. 

Miss Markham had already discovered them from the battlements 
of her castle—that is to say, from the casements of her cottage— 
and had come down to meet them at her garden-gate. There she 
stood, with her big gingham umbrella, in her woollen gown, with 
her great gardening-gloves on her hands, her face all wrinkles, and 
her eyes and mouth all smiles and sunshine. 

As she saw the race run under her eyes, she clapped her hands 
with glee, and called out : 

‘ Well run, Lady Sweetapple! Well run, Mr. Fortescue!’ Then, 
as Amicia made her effort, as they say in the sporting-papers, but 
just failed in getting on even terms with her competitor, who ran 
longest, Miss Markham went on: ‘ Won by a neck by Fortescue ; 
Sweetapple and Florry ran a dead heat for second, Alice third, and 
Edward fourth. All these have passed the chair, and been placed 
by the judges. The Colonel and Mrs. Barker beaten off. And now, 
how are you all ? and where is Mr. Marjoram ?’ 

‘0,’ said Harry, who was out of breath, but better able to speak 
than any of the others, ‘ Mrs. Marjoram would not let him come, so 
he had to stay behind.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Miss Markham; ‘I found him so very plea- 
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sant yesterday. But come in and sit down. It is not a long walk; 
but I daresay you are all tired, the day is so warm.’ 

Here again Colonel Barker would have told some of his Indian 
experiences, and the Ram Chowdah would have been conjured up from 
the grave of his forefathers, had not Harry proposed that they should 
go into the kitchen-garden and eat some strawberries. Now if he had 
been Mrs. Marjoram’s husband, she would probably have called him 
a greedy pig, and made him read the homily which she had recom- 
mended to Mr. Marjoram ; but we will not call him by that name, 
nor, we hope, will our readers, who reflect how natural it is to young 
people to eat strawberries, especially if they can get them on the 2d 
of June. We say this because we know it is not common to find 
strawberries ripe in the open air so early in June; but all we can 
say is, that if they were ripe nowhere else, they were ripe in Miss 
Markham’s garden on that day in 1870. 

‘ Strawberries in the open air? How delightful!’ said Lady 
Sweetapple. ‘Do let us have some.’ 

‘I don’t think we have had any but forced ones yet,’ said Florry; 
‘ but then, dear Miss Markham, you always beat us up at the Hall 
in all kinds of fruit and vegetables.’ 

‘ We are more sheltered down here,’ said Miss Markham ; and 
then she added, with an air of triumph, ‘ but then, you know, I am 
my own mistress, and also my own gardener to a great extent; and 
where the master’s eye and the gardener’s eye meet in one head, 
it makes a great difference in your fruit.’ 

‘One thing I’m sure of,’ said Alice: ‘there never was such a 
good-tempered gardener as Miss Markham. As for Mr. Andrews, 
our gardener, if we ask for a flower or a cutting he looks as black 
as death. I really think, by the way he talks of ‘‘ his” bulbs, and 
‘‘his’’ flowers, and “‘ his”’ fruit, and ‘‘his’’ grapes, that he fancies all 
the garden and its produce belong to him, and not to papa.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Florry. ‘And I say there never was such a 
sweet-tempered mistress as Miss Markham; and if all masters 
were half as nice, there would be many more pleasant people in the 
world.’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ said Miss Markham. ‘Don’t blow my trumpet 
so loudly; it makes me deaf. It is very easy to be good-tempered, 
when one lives alone with one’s dogs and one’s birds, and has no 
one to quarrel with but oneself. Perhaps if I was tried as much 
as the rest of the world, I should be the worst-tempered woman in 
it. And now let us go and look for those strawberries.’ 

Then she took down the key of the kitchen-garden gate from its 
nail, called ‘ Mop,’ her skye-terrier, who turned at once from what 
seemed to be a rug in the corner into a living dog, wagging his tail 
to every one, and led the way for her visitors. They had to pass 
through the kitchen and the yard, for that was the shortest, if not 
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the only way; but that kitchen was a sight in itself, with all its 
pots and pans so clean and bright, its dishes and its dressers so 
tidy, its floor so neatly sanded, its fire so bright and cheery, though 
it was June, with a joint roasting before it for Miss Markham’s 
early dinner. Nor was the yard a bit behind the kitchen. It was 
not, as yards often are, the abode of all rubbish and untidiness. 
There was no mess or litter. It was so clean swept and weeded 
that it was a joy to see. Even the pump—that ugly object in most 
yards—seemed to smile at them as they passed it; and as Alice 
said she was very thirsty, Edward ran and pumped away till the 
water came out in a great gush, and then Alice caught some of it 
in her hand, and drank it, laughing loud as the stream of water 
splashed into her face and up her nostrils. 

‘ What fun!’ said Alice. ‘ How nice the fresh water is !’ 

If there had been any inspector of waterworks there, he would 
probably have lectured the party on the danger of drinking water 
from an unknown and uncertified pump. If they had all been dying 
of thirst—ay, even in the great desert of Gobi—bhe would have for- 
bidden any of them to taste a drop under a penalty of five pounds— 
at least, till he could take a sealed bottle of that water up to town, 
and have it certificated as good and wholesome. It would never 
have occurred to him that half the pleasure of any pleasurable act 
consists in its being done on the spur of the moment; and Alice 
Carlton would no more have called out ‘What fan!’ ifhe had brought 
her a bottle of the same water duly certificated six months after- 
wards ; nay perhaps—especially if she were not at all thirsty, on 
a December day, and Edward not by her side to pump it up—she 
would have said, ‘ Take it away—nasty stuff. I never can bear to 
drink cold water.’ 

Fortunately there was no inspector of sanitary nuisances, or any 
other nuisance, present; so they all laughed as loud as Alice, and all 
passed into the kitchen-garden as soon as Miss Markham had*un- 
locked the gate. 

‘O, what a darling little garden!’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘What 
nice gravelled walks, with such red gravel! What beautiful cherry- 
trees and pear-trees! What even rows of peas and beans! and what 
lovely strawberries !’ 

Yes, true; they were the most beautiful show of fruit, half hid 
among the leaves, and more than enough for the whole party, if it 
had been twice as numerous. 

‘Now then, start fair,’ said Harry. ‘ Every one for himself, 
and the strawberries for us all. If any one is caught doing anything 
else but pick for himself or herself, be it man or woman, he or she 
sha’n’t be allowed to eat any more.’ 

With these words he stooped down, and the rest followed his 
example. His fingers and mouth were soon as red as Aurora when 
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she rises on a summer day; and there dear old Miss Markham 
stood, her face glowing with delight at the havoc which was being 
made in her strawberries. 

Colonel and Mrs. Barker were not so destructive as the others, 
and soon left off. The Colonel had an Indian notion that strawberries 
would give him the gout, and lie heavy on the pit of the stomach ; 
and he confided this fact to Miss Markham, who only laughed at 
him. But to Mrs. Barker the Colonel’s words were law, so she left 
off as soon as she heard he thought them unwholesome. 

But even in that hour of apprehended indigestion the Colonel’s 
natural gallantry shone out. 

‘How very good of you, Miss Markham, to stand by while we 
devour your strawberries! It is not every one who would look on 
quietly while such a greedy horde passed over their property.’ 

‘ As for that,’ said Miss Markham, ‘there is no pleasure in life 
equal to looking on while other people enjoy themselves. I do so 
like to see all ages taking their pleasure, but I delight in nothing 
so as to see young people enjoy themselves as young people only 
can. ‘Take this very strawberry gathering: a very few suffice for 
my wants, and it would be very greedy in me to gobble them up before 
Mr. Fortescue ; but it seems to come quite natural to him and Mr. 
Vernon, and the three ladies, to eat as many as ever they can.’ 

‘I am afraid they will leave none for yourself—none for pre- 
serving,’ said the thrifty Mrs. Barker. ‘ What nice jam they would 
make !’ 

‘So they will,’ said Miss Markham, using the future tense; ‘ so 
they will. Ifyou come to-morrow morning, you will find just ay many 
ripe ones as there were this morning. That’s the worst of straw- 
berries ; if they would only last a little longer, it would be so nice ; 
but, like so many other pleasures, they come in with a burst and a 
rush, and then there is a glut of them, and we are sick of them, 
and that’s the end of the strawberry season, and they are all gone 
till next year.’ 

By this time the young people, as Miss Markham called them, 
had almost finished their feast. 

‘How very greedy we have been!’ said Florry, holding up her 
rosy fingers. 

‘I’m almost ashamed to look Miss Markham in the face,’ said 
Alice. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Harry; ‘I’m sure she is more pleased at our 
eating them than if she had eaten them herself.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said Edward, stooping down to pluck 
one more ‘ beauty’ for Alice. 

‘ This is what I call strawberry eating in perfection,’ said Lady 
Sweetapple. 

‘I am sure you are all heartily welcome,’ said Miss Markham as 
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they left the strawberry-beds, ‘and I am only sorry there is nothing 
else in the garden ready for you.’ 

So with many thanks, and even kisses on the part of Florry and 
Alice, they again passed through the yard and the kitchen, and stood 
again in the little sitting-room, which was the picture of neatness and 
order. 

‘Dear Miss Markham,’ said Florry, ‘I had almost forgotten it ; 
but mamma hopes you will come up and dine at the Hall to-night; 
and if you like we will send the brougham for you.’ 

‘No, thank you kindly,’ said the sturdy little dame. ‘If I come, 
I will come in my own way, and on my own feet, just as I always 
come.’ 

‘But you will come?’ said Alice. ‘ Say you will come.’ 

‘ Will there be room for me two days running ?’ said Miss Mark- 
ham doubtfully. 

‘ Of course, there is always room for you,’ said Florry impatiently. 
‘There are many people whom we would far more willingly spare 
than you.’ 

‘Who are coming?’ asked Miss Markham with laudable curi- 
osity. 

‘Let me think,’ said Florry. ‘There are only Lord and Lady 
Pennyroyal, Mr. and Mrs. Rubrick, yourself, and Herr Sonderling, 
our German recluse, besides the party you met yesterday.’ 

‘I thought Herr Sonderling never went out?’ pursued Miss 
Markham. 

‘O yes; but latterly we have persuaded him to come to us, and 
at any rate he is coming to-night. Now do say you will come.’ 

Now, had Florry Carlton been as busy watching Lady Sweetapple 
as she was in chatting to Miss Markham, she would have seen a 
cloud pass over her rival’s face when she heard the name of Sonder- 
ling. No doubt Sonderling is a strange name—a very strange name. 
It means ‘ strange,’ we find, when translated into English ; but that 
was no reason why Lady Sweetapple should turn pale when she heard 
it, still less that she should whisper to Alice that she felt faint, and 
would like to go out of doors. 

‘It is nothing,’ she said ; ‘it will soon pass off,’ as she leant on 
Alice, passing out into the open air. 

‘ All a pretence,’ said Florry to herself as she followed. ‘It is 
easy to see her intention.’ 

But after all, it was real and not feigned faintness; and as 
soon as she got out into the open air, Lady Sweetapple would have 
fallen and swooned away, had not Harry Fortescue caught her in his 
arms, and laid her gently down flat on her back on the grass. 

All this happened in a moment, and Lady Sweetapple never, in 
fact, quite swooned away. She soon came to herself, and was already 
much better when dear Miss Markham stood at her side, with a 
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bottle of salts, some burnt feathers, and a jug of water fresh from 
that pump which Edward had so cleverly handled on behalf: of Alice. 

‘Bless me, dear heart !’ said the little old lady, ‘you gave me 
quite a turn. Won’t you go upstairs and lie on the sofa awhile till 
you feel better ?’ 

‘A thousand thanks!’ said Lady Sweetapple in a voice still softer 
by weakness. ‘I shall be very well now, if you will only give me a 
little water to drink.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be better to have some brandy in it ?’ said Mrs. 
Barker. ‘Jerry dear, don’t you think some brandy would do Lady 
Sweetapple good ?’ 

‘I am sure I can’t tell. I always would have brandy in the 
water if I felt faint; but, then, I never felt faint in my life; not 
even when the Ram Chowdah—’ 

But he was not to be allowed to finish or even begin that famous 
story. 

‘I think, instead of telling stories,’ said Harry Fortescue, ‘ we 
had better get Lady Sweetapple home as quickly as we can. I tell 
you what we will do: she must sit in a chair, and I and Edward 
will carry her along that sunny bit of road till we get her safe under 
the shade of the limes.’ 

‘A very good idea,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘I remember carrying 
one of my own men so, who had sunstroke in India.’ 

So the chair was got; and though Florry would have protested 
if she dared, it would have looked so inhuman, Lady Sweetapple 
was placed in it, and Harry and Edward carried her along the road, 
while Alice held her umbrella over her head to keep off the sun. 

Dear Miss Markham accompanied her to the gate, and they 
parted with many kind words. As for Florry and Colonel Barker 
and his wife, they formed the guard of honour round my lady’s 
palankin, as the Colonel said; and if the road had been a little 
longer, he would have told another famous story of his about the 
Ranee of Odeypoor, whom he once met borne on a palankin by six 
tributary rajahs. Fortunately the way was too short, so it wasn’t 
worth while beginning it. 

When they got inside the gate out of the sun, Lady Sweetapple 
felt much better. She would try and walk home. She knew she was 
too heavy for them to carry. 

‘Just what I thought,’ whispered Florry to Alice. ‘It is all 
sham.’ 

‘O Florry, how can you say such a thing!’ said Alice. ‘ Don’t 
you see how pale she is ?” 

‘ Just like a chameleon,’ said Florry, who had drawn a few steps 
back with her sister, to ease her mind, as she said; while Mrs. 
Barker and the Colonel, and Harry and Edward, were busily at- 
tending to Lady Sweetapple. ‘Just like a chameleon, dear. Some 
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women can make their faces white or red for nothing, at a moment’s 
warning.’ 

‘What makes the chameleon change colour?’ asked Alice so- 
cratically. 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Florry. 

‘ You know well enough fear makes them pale; and whether it 
be fear that has made Lady Sweetapple so faint, I am sure her ill- 
ness was not feigned.’ 

‘Well, I daresay you are right,’ said Florry. ‘But there she 
is, standing on her feet again, and ready to try to walk home. See, 
too, Harry offers her his arm, and she takes it.’ 

Without a word more, Florry flew back to Lady Sweetapple, and 
drew her arm through her own. 

‘Dear Lady Sweetapple, I am quite sure you cannot walk home 
supported by only one arm. Let me hold you up on this side, while 
Mr. Fortescue supports you on the other.’ 

‘Thank you so much,’ said the siren, lifting her great, soft, 
languid eyes, and gazing on Florry. ‘ How silly I was to feel so 
faint! but I really feel better now.’ 

‘ Better or not, you must not be allowed to walk without two of 
us to support you, one on either side. What a dreadful thing it 
would be, if you were to fall down all at once and cut your face 
against a stone !’ 

And so the persevering Florry clung to her rival, and never left 
her till she was safely landed in the hall at High Beech. Then she 
crept upstairs, and Florry said something to herself which must be 
told in another chapter. 


CuarTer XIX. 


LADY SWEETAPPLE RECOVERS, AND DISCOVERS SOMETHING. 


‘ THank heaven! if she is really ill, she will have to go to bed, 
or not be able to appear at luncheon, and lose the drive to King 
Edward’s Oak this afternoon.’ 

At which combination of pleasant thoughts Florry laughed out- 
right, and ran upstairs like a gazelle to her own old school-room. 

‘I think she is provided for for the day, or at least till dinner- 
time,’ were her words to Alice a moment after. ‘ How nice it will 
be, if you and I, and Edward and Harry, and Colonel and Mrs. Bar- 
ker, and mamma and Count Pantouffles, all go in the break to King 
Edward’s Oak !’ 

‘O, Florry, how very unkind you are!’ said Alice. ‘Do you 
know, I wish with all my heart she may throw off her faintness, come 
down to luncheon, and ‘go with us to the oak ?’ 

‘If you go on so,’ said Florry, ‘ I’ll throw this piece of soap at 
your head! You know I don’t wish her any real harm; but it’s 
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very hard to think she is always pushing herself in between me and 
Harry.’ 

‘I don’t like revenge,’ said Alice ; ‘ but for all that, I hope you 
will not throw that piece of soap at my head.’ 

‘T’ve a great mind to,’ said Florry; and just as she was work- 
ing it about in her hands, it slipped between her fingers and slid 
away under a chest of drawers. 

‘ How provoking !’ said Alice ; ‘and it was my pet piece.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Florry ; ‘ Palmer will find it, I am sure. 
There’s the gong ; let us run down and enjoy ourselves while we can.’ 

So they both ran down, as merry as larks, and had a long story 
to tell of their adventures to Lady Carlton and the Count and Mr. 
Beeswing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram had not yet made their appearance. 

‘Do you know, mamma,’ said Florry, ‘ we have had such a nice 
walk, and it was so hot, and the road was so dusty, and Miss Mark- 
ham was so kind, and we ate so many strawberries; and at last, 
just as we were coming away, poor Lady Sweetapple turned quite 
faint from stooping down so much to pick the strawberries, and she 
would have fallen if Mr. Fortescue had not caught her in his arms ; 
and we were all so frightened, and her pretty hat was so crushed ; 
and Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon carried her along the road in a 
chair, and then I and Mr. Fortescue held her up on either side till 
we got home, and now she has gone to bed, and—’ 

At this moment the door opened; and to the amazement of the 
party, and especially of Florry, Lady Sweetapple walked into the 
room, as lovely as ever, and with no trace of faintness on her face. 

‘ Dear Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ here, Florry has 
been giving us such a doleful account of your faintness, and just as 
she had put you to bed, you make your appearance as if nothing 
whatever had happened !’ 

‘You must put down a good deal of it to Miss Carlton’s ima- 
gination,’ said Lady Sweetapple, with a slight sneer. ‘ The truth is, 
that I was very faint for a while; but now I am quite well, thanks 
to the kindness of the whole party, who were so good to me.’ 

‘I am so glad it was a false alarm, so far as I am concerned,’ 
said Lady Carlton; ‘and now let us go to luncheon.’ 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram appeared ; he looking 
as miserable as though he had read the Whole Duty of Man as 
well as the Book of Homilies, and she with an air of serene tri- 
umph, like an early martyr rejoicing that he would soon be broiled 
on a gridiron. 

Now Colonel Barker, though a very gallant officer and most 
polite gentleman, was not always famous for discretion. As soon as 
he saw Mr. Marjoram he broke out : 

‘Why, Marjoram, you have made another conquest! Miss 
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Markham inquired very tenderly after you, and she is coming to 
dine here again to-day on purpose to see you. You are a lucky 
fellow !’ 

At these words the countenance of Mr. Marjoram assumed an 
expression much more rueful than that of Don Quixote in his most 
agonising moments; we doubt whether that famous knight looked 
half so chapfallen even when he heard that a magician had flown away 
with his library of knightly romance. As for Mrs. Marjoram, the 
chastened severity of the early Christian martyr gave place to the 
malignity of his heathen persecutors. Had she been Empress of 
Rome at that moment in the second century, she would have hurled 
her husband to the lions, and roasted Miss Markham before a slow 
fire. As it was, she could only give vent to her feelings by utter- 
ing the word ‘ Indeed!’ in reply to Colonel Barker, and by treading 
violently on her husband’s great toe, on which was a bunion which 
would have given the chiropodist of the Emperor of Cornucopia full 
employment for a whole week. Poor Mr. Marjoram said nothing 
but ‘ My dear !’ but he winced visibly and groaned audibly. 

‘ Do you think, dear Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ that 
you will be equal to the drive to King Edward’s Oak, and that you 
can sit on the grass there while we have tea ?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; ‘I am quite well again. No- 
thing would give me greater pleasure.’ 

So it was settled they were all to go, down to Mr. Marjoram. 

But how were they to go? They could not walk, at least none 
of the ladies could walk; for the oak was a long way off, quite at 
the other end of the chase, and the way thither led over many a hill 
and dell across the fern and heath. 

‘ Some of us will drive, and some ride,’ said Lady Carlton ; ‘ and 
Thope to have the pleasure of showing you my ponies, and how well 
I can drive them, Lady Sweetapple. The carriage will hold three, 
and I propose that Count Pantouffles shall go with us.’ 

Now if Amicia had told the truth, she would have said, ‘ I should 
like to go in the same carriage with Harry Fortescue ;’ but for rea- 
sons which you all understand she could not say so, and she had to 
say, ‘It will be very charming. I should like it very much.’ 

‘ One of you girls, I daresay, would like to ride; which shall it 
be ?’ 

‘I should like to ride,’ said Alice, who knew that as soon as 
she said that, Edward Vernon would wish to ride at her side. 

‘Ido not wish to ride,’ said Florry, who saw in the arrange- 
ment which disposed of Lady Sweetapple a chance of being side by 
side with Harry Fortescue in another carriage. 

‘You can’t ride alone, my dear,’ said Lady Carlton to Alice. 

Mr. Marjoram, would you like to ride ?’ 
‘Very much indeed,’ said Mr. Marjoram, who knew that Mrs. 
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Marjoram could not ride, and so hoped to escape for a little while 
from his tormenter. 

‘ And I should like to ride, if I may,’ said Edward Vernon very 
meekly. 

‘Very well,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ that will do nicely. Mr. Mar- 
joram, Mr. Vernon, and Alice will ride, and the rest of the party 
can go in the break. So it is all arranged ; and now let us hope that 
there will be no thunderstorm to mar our pleasure.’ 

‘ Who can say ?’ said Colonel Barker. ‘ It’s just as sultry as I 
ever felt it in India.’ 

This was the signal for the party to rise. Such heat was quite 
bad enough, without the bore of listening to the Colonel’s Indian 
experiences. 

‘ We haven’t much time to get ready,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘I 
have ordered the carriages at a quarter to four, and it is now past 
three.’ 

Not much time indeed! only about three quarters of an hour. 
But what is that when spent by a woman like Lady Sweetapple 
in making herself bewitching, and in pondering how she should 
spring her mine on Harry Fortescue about Miss Edith Price ? 

To tell the truth, the more she thought of that rather mythical 
young lady—who, after all, might not even be young—the less she 
liked it. Sometimes she said to herself that Edith Price must be 
nobody, then she was sure she must be somebody—one of the Welsh 
Prices, or Price-Prices, who, as is well known, were descended from 
the first gorilla that inhabited Wales when it was a tropical country, 
and consequently looked down upon all other gorillas. Then she 
said that could never be. Welsh ladies of good family and broad 
acres never lived in Lupus-street. The end of it was, she could 
make nothing of Edith Price, and remained as wise as she had been 
before. 

All this passed through her mind as Mrs. Crump was getting 
her ready for her drive in the pony-carriage ; and we really must say, 
though the fair Amicia was generally very good-tempered, on this 
occasion she was a little put out because she could not have her 
way. The same thing happens to all of us sometimes, so we must 
not be too hard on Lady Sweetapple. 

Then, too, there was that little fainting-fit when she suddenly 
heard the name of Mr. Sonderling at Miss Markham’s cottage. The 
reader is no doubt impatient to have that mystery explained, but he 
must be gentle and wait, for it is quite impossible to explain every- 
thing in the first volume of a novel. If it were, all the novels in the 
world would be one volumed—a thing as much out of fashion as an 
old single-barrelled flint gun. 

With regard to Mr. Sonderling, all that Lady Sweetapple said 
when she regained her room after luncheon was : 
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‘It is not very pleasant to meet him here, but I am not at all 
afraid of him ;’ and with this declaration the reader must rest con- 
tent till we think it good to enlighten the darkness of his mind. 
Of another ‘him’ Lady Sweetapple thought and mused a good deal 
while Mrs. Crump was adorning her, but all her thoughts came to 
this: how much she would have given to be going to King Edward’s 
Oak in the break, and how determined she was to have it out with 
him about Edith Price before the day was out. 

The rest of the ladies spent the three quarters of an hour in vari- 
ous ways; some in dressing, some in reading, some in writing 
letters. Mrs. Barker sat down and wrote to her faithful cook and 
housekeeper, saying that she and the Colonel would not be back till 
Tuesday or Wednesday, and to mind and look after the maids, and to 
give the house into the custody of the police during their absence ; 
she was to be sure and have it thoroughly scrubbed and cleaned from 
top to bottom, and it would be just as well to send for the chimney- 
sweeps, and to have the portico washed down by the painter. Mrs. 
Marjoram also wrote a letter home to her female factotum ; but it 
said nothing about Mr. Marjoram, or of cleanliness and tidiness. It 
was all about godliness—which, in that house in Great Cumberland- 
street, was not next to cleanliness, whatever it may be in other abodes 
—and enclosed a tract entitled The Maid-of-all-Work’s only Master, 
which bore on its title-page the name of the Reverend Jabez Knagger, 
and purported to have been thrown down areas and similarly distri- 
buted to the tune of fifty thousand. Lady Carlton read the last 
Quarterly; Florry and Alice wrote letters ; and as letter-writing is 
infectious, Edward Vernon wrote a long letter to another idle appren- 
tice in the Temple; and Harry Fortescue had the audacity to sit down 
in the library, and, in the face of man and light of day, to write a 
letter. And to whom do you think it was addressed? Why, of all 
people in the world, to ‘ Miss Edith Price!’ 

Now, of course, we know what is inside that letter just as much 
as if we had written it ourselves. But for all that we are not going 
to satisfy vulgar curiosity by allowing any reader to pry into a 
lady’s private letters. For the present they must be content with 
the fact that Miss Edith Price was no invention of Mr. Beeswing’s 
valet, but a real being of flesh and blood, and actually living at No. 
— Lupus-street, Pimlico. 

When they had all done their letters, or almost before they had 
finished them, in limped Mr. Podager to tell ‘ my lady’ that ‘ the 
carriages is ready and the horses at the door.’ Away they all rushed 
upstairs to get ready, and this was how it happened that Amicia 
met them all running up the slippery staircase just as she was trip- 
ping down it, in the full flush of fashion and beauty, to find herself 
in the hall the only person really ready of the whole party at a 
quarter to four. 
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Now we hope to be believed when we say that Lady Sweetapple 
was not at all a curious woman. She was not one of that prying 
sort of whom you have to beware when you are writing letters, lest 
they should stand behind you with the eyes of lynxes and read all 
your secrets behind your back. Still, she was reasonably curious, 
as most men and women are; and so, when Mr. Podager brought a 
lot of letters for the post in his hand out of the drawing-room and 
put them into the ‘post-office,’ as a great china dish in the hall was 
called, asking her at the same time whether she had any letters for 
the post, the thought arose in her mind that other people might have 
written letters, though she had not, and those people soon resolved 
themselves in her mind into one person, and that person Harry 
Fortescue. ‘No, I have no letters,’ and then, as the tardy Podager 
limped off, she said to herself : 

‘I wonder if Harry Fortescue has written letters to anybody.’ 

With such thoughts in her head, though it was very mean and 
very wicked, Lady Sweetapple went to the dish and began to turn 
over the letters. You see, of course, what a dangerous woman she 
was; and if she ever stays in your house, you will have to turn all 
your letters direction down, lest she should see with whom you are 
corresponding. 

‘Mrs. Jawkins, Petersburg-place, Paddington, W. ;’ that was 
Mrs. Barker’s letter. ‘I don’t care for that,’ said Lady Sweetapple 
to herself. ‘ Mrs. Tody, 10 Great Cumberland-street, W.’ ‘ Nor 
for that.’ It was Mrs. Marjoram’s letter enclosing the tract. 

So Amicia went on sorting the letters, like a lovely little post- 
mistress, in a careless way, till all at once she started just as Robin- 
son Crusoe started when he saw the savage footprint in the sand. 

‘Miss Edith Price, No. — Lupus-street, London, S.W.,’ and 
in Harry’s handwriting too! What a horrible confirmation of that 
valet’s story ; and Lady Sweetapple, having like listeners, and eaves- 
droppers, and pryers into secrets in general, found out something 
very unpleasant by the process, retreated from the dish and the hall 
into the library, and sat down for a moment to recover her feelings ; 
for, to tell the truth, she felt almost as faint as when she had heard 
Mr. Sonderling’s name in the old maid’s cottage. ; 

Before we proceed, pray observe what a splendid opportunity we 
have lost. If this had been a sensational instead of a true and ra- 
tional story, Lady Sweetapple would have stolen Harry Fortescue’s 
letter, and rendered her dear little self liable to penal servitude. 
She would have torn it open, read it, perhaps answered it in a feigned 
hand, which would have deceived Harry Fortescue. In despair he 
might have committed suicide. Edward Vernon, out of love for him, 
would have followed his example; and Alice Carlton, for the same 
reason, would have taken prussic acid or cyanide of potassium. 
Having caused so much mischief, Lady Sweetapple would have con- 
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fessed her fault, been brought to trial, and sentenced to pick oakum 
for three years at Coldbath-fields or Millbank Prison. Florry Carl- 
ton would have died an old maid, or married a curate, or something 
very ‘ detrimental ;’ and -es for the gray hairs of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Carlton, they would have gone down in care and sorrow to the 
grave. All this might have happened if Lady Sweetapple had not 
been restrained by the usages of society; but though she might read 
an address by stealth, she had not yet got so far as stealing letters ; 
and so there she sat, in great mortification: of spirit, till she heard 
the others chattering like starlings in the hall. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DRIVE TO KING EDWARD'S OAK. 


‘Here we are, all ready, dear Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady 
Carlton, looking into the library. ‘Iam afraid we have kept you 
waiting.’ 

Lady Sweetapple rose and obeyed the call, and at the hall-door 
found the equestrians just in the act of mounting. Alice Carlton 
and Edward Vernon were already mounted, only waiting for Mr. 
Marjoram, whose stirrups needed adjustment, for you must know that 
Mr. Marjoram was one of those riders whose stirrups are always 
either too long or too short. 

Edward was impatient to start, and so was Edward’s horse, which 
belonged to Florry; and he was just in the act of calling to Mr. 
Marjoram to make haste, or they should never be off. 

By this time the break was already nearly full. First of all, 
Colonel Barker handed in Mrs. Marjoram with great style, and then 
Mrs. Barker with great tenderness. Then came Florry and Mr. 
Beeswing; last of all Harry and the Colonel climbed up into that com- 
modious vehicle. Lady Carlton and Lady Sweetapple were quickly 
handed into the pony carriage by Count Pantouffles, and so the end 
was, that both the carriages had started before the riding party, in 
spite of all Edward Vernon’s exhortations to Mr. Marjoram. 

‘ Now, do look alive, Mr. Marjoram,’ said Edward again, as his 
horse and Alice’s began to curvet and caper. 

‘Tl come as soon as I can,’ said the rueful Marjoram, who, as 
it was, felt very much hurried ; and he then mounted Kitty—a very 
well-bred mare, which Sir Thomas generally rode—with one stirrup 
two holes longer than the other. He said, indeed, afterwards, it 
was all the groom’s fault ; but it was not—it was all his own, chop- 
ping and changing with the leathers. In fact, Mr. Marjoram is not 
the first man whose legs have suddenly seemed the one to grow 
longer and the other shorter as soon as he tries to mount a horse. 
But at last they were off. 

‘ How nice it will be!’ said Alice. 
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‘Yes, how nice!’ said Edward. ‘Let us trot on, or we shall 
never overtake the ponies.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, Edward Vernon put his horse to 
a smart trot. It was a lady’s horse, and yet a good trotter, because 
Florry was a young lady who despised the everlasting canter to which 
young ladies are condemned. Alice Carlton began to canter, and at 
the same moment Kitty began to trot roughly and highly, to the great 
inconvenience of Mr. Marjoram. 

‘This is rather quick work,’ he called out to Edward; ‘I shall 
never be able to stand it in this heat.’ 

‘Stand what?’ said Edward. ‘Do you suppose we came out 
to exercise the horses at 2 walk, or to stand still ? Come along; we 
shall never get to King Edward’s Oak if we lag behind in this way.’ 

‘ But I don’t like it,’ said Mr. Marjoram in an imploring tone. 

But for all that, he had to like it; for Edward and Alice pushed 
on down one of the rises in the park, and Mr. Marjoram had to fol- 
low, for Kitty was not a filly to stay behind. It did not take them 
long to descend that hill, and on the top of a second they saw the 
carriages still far ahead. 

‘Mayn’t we go gently for a little ?’ said Mr. Marjoram, who was 
already almost out of breath. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Edward ; ‘we must press on. You'll get 
your second wind in no time. Who cares for a stitch in the side 
out riding ?’ 

Now Mr. Marjoram did care for a stitch, and he cared for it very 
much; but he had to ride on, for the rest rode. 

At last they overtook the carriages, and shot past them; for the 
very efforts that Alice and Edward had been making to check their 
horses for Mr. Marjoram’s sake, only made them more full of fire, 
and the pace was almost furious as they passed the carriages. 

‘Not so fast, Alice!’ cried out her mother. 

‘ Well done, Ned!’ cried Harry, as they passed the break. 

‘Well ridden, John Gilpin!’ bawled Mr. Beeswing to Mr. Mar- 
joram, as he flew past like a flash of lightning. 

To tell the truth, it was some time since Mr. Marjoram had 
ridden even a slug, and we are not sure that he had ever ridden so 
spirited an animal as Kitty. However that might be, she had him 
entirely at her mercy, and took him out as completely for a ride as 
ever horse carried a tailor. There are some people who, when they 
are being run away with, look comfortable, and affect serenity and 
pleasure, though they have them not; but there was no pleasure or 
serenity in Mr. Marjoram’s face. On the contrary, he looked su- 
premely uncomfortable, and if he had had a grapnel or small anchor 
that would have brought Kitty up, he would have thrown it out and 
moored her fast at once. But he had no such anchor, and so was 
forced to ride on. In an unlucky moment, too, he had omitted to 
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put on those exploded articles of dress called straps, and the con- 
sequence was, that his trousers very soon began to work up, and 
that very unequally on either leg. As he passed the carriages, he 
revealed an uneven expanse of white cotton socks above his high- 
lows. He had lost his whip, and was tugging at Kitty’s neck with 
both hands. But the more he tugged, the more Kitty took the bit 
between her teeth, and the more she devoured the ground. No ship 
ever ran before a gale with more evident signals of distress than Mr. 
Marjoram on Kitty. 

‘This is as good as a race,’ said Edward to Alice, some little 
time after they had cleared the carriages- ‘Do you think he will 
be able to live the pace to King Edward’s Oak ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Alice. ‘I suppose he can ride, or 
he would never have chosen it. I think riding fast such fun. Let us 
all race for the oak.’ 

And for the oak they accordingly raced, the two young ones 
always managing, though with great difficulty, to keep ahead of 
Kitty, who was the most irrepressible animal of the three. The oak 
was reached, as Edward afterwards said, in fifteen minutes from the 
time of starting, though the distance was over three miles. We 
believe that after all races it is remarked that both horses and 
jockeys are distressed; and whatever Kitty might be, Mr. Marjoram 
was so much distressed both in mind and body, that he dismounted 
at once, with the remark that nothing would ever induce him to ride 
‘that devil’ home. 

‘Do you really mean to call Kitty a devil?’ said Edward ; ‘ and 
do you mean to say that it wasn’t awfully jolly to tear along in that 
way ?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ said Mr. Marjoram bitterly. ‘ Whoever rides Kitty 
home, I am determined I will not.’ 

During this frantic ride we have forgotten the rest of the party. 
In the pony-carriage little or nothing was said. Lady Carlton, in- 
deed, tried to force the conversation by some remarks first addressed 
to Lady Sweetapple and then to Count Pantouffles. But Lady Sweet- 
apple was full of that letter to Edith Price. She was so absent, 
away in Lupus-street fancying all kinds of things about that lady’s 
relations to Harry Fortescue, that she could only answer ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’ and even in the use of those monosyllables she was very in- 
coherent. Count Pantounffles, as we all know, did not shine in 
conversation, least of all in the country. Little, therefore, was 
to be got out of him except an occasional ‘ very fine!’ ‘ delightful !’ 
‘charming !’ and other expletives of the superlative degree. Had it 
not been for that little episode of the Wild Huntsman when Alice and 
Edward and Mr. Marjoram shot by, Lady Carlton would have had 
nothing to say during her drive. A duller expedition to King Ed- 
ward’s Oak she had never had. Still, it was very pleasant, though 
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rather hot; but as she flicked her ponies every now and then with 
just a little flick, she felt that she might have had more sociable 
companions. But how could Count Pantouffles talk when he was all 
outside ? and how could Amicia converse when her heart was full 
of Edith Price, and when, besides, she felt that if she made the 
slightest attempt to cross-question Harry Fortescue on the subject, 
he would instantly see that she had been so mean as to read the 
addresses of the letters in the china dish? She reflected on all this 
during the drive, and by the time she got to the oak saw quite 
clearly that she must not speak of Edith Price to Harry Fortescue 
for twenty-four hours at least. 

‘ Very provoking !’ she said to herself; ‘ but so it must be. Not 
a word must be said till that letter has passed out of his memory.’ 

As for the rest of them in the break, they made up for the silence 
of the rest by their incessant talk. Colonel Barker talked to Mrs. 
Marjoram, and Mr. Beeswing to Mrs. Barker. We have no time to 
repeat all the wise and witty things that were said in that half-hour, 
but they were many. As for Florry, she was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. At last she was side by side with Harry Fortescue, and 
the widow was safe in the pony-carriage. What she said exactly is 
not recorded, and would not have been worth repeating; but the re- 
sult was, that when Harry Fortescue got out of the break, he felt as 
though he had been very remiss in paying Florry Carlton so little 
attention since his visit to High Beech. 

‘ That’s a very nice girl,’ he said to himself. ‘I never thought 
her so nice before.’ 

It was a great step for Florry to have made in half an hour, if 
she had only known it. But the worst is, she did not know it. 

Well, now we have them all at the oak, and what was it like ? 
We must begin by saying that it was not a very old oak. Oaks of 
the time of Edward the Fourth are not such old trees; but as trees 
they are none the worse for that. Without going so far as to out- 
Darwin Darwin, and to say that animals are descended from veget- 
ables, we may say that a very old oak is very like a very old person, 
in that it is generally very ugly. ‘‘hus we know oaks that are said 
to have been old oaks at the Conquest—but what are they? Mere 
wrecks ; a great hollow inside, with a little bark outside, and a 
wizened branch or two at top. So also we know many old people 
whose only merit is that they are very old—without eyes, hearing, 
teeth, or hair; mere broken-down palsied wrecks of what once were 
vigorous and lovely men and women. Now King Edward’s was not 
as one of those oaks, for it was in full life and vigour, and except 
that it had lost here and there a branch as big as an ordinary tree, 
its trunk stood without crack or chasm as sturdily as the merry 
monarch himself in the fifteenth century. We hope no one will here 
snap us up, and say the ‘merry monarch’ lived in the seventeenth 
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century. As if England was such a beggarly country as only to have 
had one merry monarch in her history! So far from that being the 
case, there were merry monarchs before Charles the Second’s time, 
just as there have been merry monarchs after him, and none so 
merry in any century as Edward the Fourth in the fifteenth. Whe- 
ther this noble tree had ever seen him here with Elizabeth Wood- 
ville or Mistress Jane Shore, no man could tell; all that was known 
in county and village history was, that the great oak on Deadman’s 
Hill in High Beech Park was called King Edward’s Oak, and had 
been called so from time immemorial. It had got its name some- 
how or other, and it kept it, just as many a family has got its name 
and its motto from some deed now long since forgotten, but which 
was, nevertheless, a gallant deed the day it was done, and rang 
through the country and became a name for ever. 

So there it stood, crowning the hill in the bright sunshine, with 
the deer standing at gaze under its wide-spreading branches, on that 
2d of June 1870, until Edward and Alice and Marjoram dashed up 
and scared them away. 

When the rest came up, there was a dismounting and alighting, 
and the horses were led off, and the carriages driven under some 
other trees, and Lady Carlton and her friends were left alone under 
King Edward’s Oak. 

. ‘What a noble tree!’ said Lady Sweetapple, whose mind being 
now made up as to the impolicy of asking any question just now 
about Edith Price, felt more at ease and more able to speak. 

‘Noble indeed !’ said Lady Carlton, whose affection for the tree 
was almost romantic. 

‘How many generations has it not seen out, and how many more 
will it not see !’ 

‘ Very many—a good number certainly,’ said the Count in his 
unmeaning way. 

‘How much I wish,’ said Alice, ‘that I had lived in those days!’ 

‘In what days ?’ asked Mr. Beeswing cynically. 

‘In the days of Edward the Fourth, the merry monarch,’ said 
Alice, with an innocence which showed how little she was aware of 
the peculiar line which Edward’s mirth affected. 

‘I think you would find it much pleasanter to be what you are 
—the child of your time,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I have no manner 
of doubt that the fifteenth century was a most unpleasant period of 
history to have lived in; and as for your merry monarch, I believe 
him to have been a cruel cut-throat and a wicked libertine. What 
do you think, Edward ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the idle Edward, ‘I never thought anything about 
it. The fact was, I did not go in for law and modern history at 
Oxford, and so I know nothing about any of the merry monarchs.’ 

All this time Lady Carlton was giving directions about the pro- 
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mised tea. The servants had been sent on, and a fire lighted close 
by, before they came, and in a few moments they were to have tea 
under the oak. As for Florry and Harry, they went on talking after 
they had alighted, much in the same way as they had talked in the 
carriage. Lady Sweetapple stood by, rather indignant; but she 
could not help it, and she was forced for a while to put up with Count 
Pantouffles. Mr. Beeswing flitted about as a sort of lieutenant to 
Lady Carlton ; Colonel and Mrs. Barker stood side by side, as much 
in love with one another under King Edward’s Oak as they had been 
in the banyan groves and mango topes of Hindostan; and Mrs. 
Marjoram was close to Mr. Marjoram, who sat onthe grass counting 
his bruises and abrasions, while she administered what might be 
called a field clinical lecture on the wickedness of riding strange 
horses to that unhappy man. 

‘ Now it is all ready at last,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Ail who wish 
for tea, come and sit down.’ 

They all wished for tea, and they all sat down, except Mr. Mar- 
joram, who was already seated, and, in fact, could scarcely rise. 
Need we say that Edward Vernon sat next to Alice? No, we need 
not; especially as we have to say that Harry Fortescue again found 
himself between Lady Sweetapple and Florry Carlton, and was again 
the bone of contention to those ladies. 

After an interval of tea-drinking, Mr. Beeswing began : 

‘You don’t seem to have practised your riding lately, Marjoram. 
I am afraid the mare was too much for you.’ 

‘So much too much for me,’ said that meekest of men, ‘ that I 
am going to ask for a seat in the break when we go home, and to 
try and get some one else to ride Miss Kitty, who is quite beyond 
my power to restrain.’ 

‘O, Mr. Marjoram !’ said Alice, ‘I believe you can ride very 
well; indeed, quite as well as Mr. Vernon. Why, you kept up with 
us bravely to the end, and we only reached the oak a length or two 
before you. You knew it was to be a race.’ 

‘You are very kind, Miss Alice,’ said Mr. Marjoram; ‘but allow 
me to ask how you feel after the race ?’ 

‘Feel! I feel quite well,’ said Alice ; ‘ why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘And I, on the other hand,’ said Mr. Marjoram, with something 
very like a groan, ‘ feel quite ill; und, like you, I may add, and why 
shouldn’t I? Inever ought to have mounted Kitty, and Mrs. Mar- 
joram quite agrees with me.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Mr. Beeswing in a low voice, ‘ it’s the first time 
in their lives that they have ever agreed in anything. But Mrs. 
Marjoram is going to say something ; let us listen.’ 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said that lady, ‘ you are, as usual, quite wrong 
in saying that I agree with you in this matter, or, in fact, in any- 
thing else. I think it base in a man not to be able to ride; and 
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therefore I think you ought to have mounted Kitty, as you call her ; 
and I do not agree with you in thinking her skittishness, as you 
seem to imply, any excuse for your bad horsemanship. It is the 
old story—‘‘ a bad workman always complains of his tools.’’’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘ allow me to explain.’ 

‘No, Mr. Marjoram, you shall not explain—at least, not in my 
hearing. Be content with the exhibition which you have made of 
yourself, and drink your téa and say nothing.’ 

While this unseemly altercation was going on, Florry Carlton 
on one side, and Lady Sweetapple on the other, were trying hard to 
win Harry Fortescue’s attention. It was a painful position for Amicia 
to feel, as she thought, that she had Harry Fortescue’s secret in her 
possession—to be sure that she had the ace of trumps, and yet not 
to be able to playit. This rather restrained her, and so gave Florry, 
who had no hidden mysteries to conceal, a great advantage. Never 
had Lady Sweetapple seemed so stiffand constrained; never had her 
remarks been so full of innuendoes, which seemed to mean nothing ; 
and never had Florry Carlton seemed so natural, clever, and unaf- 
fected. In that sitting, at least, she had it all her own way, and 
when Harry Fortescue rose from the grass under the great oak, he 
felt more and more that he had been very unjust to Florry Carlton. 

‘So nice, darling!’ whispered Florry to Alice. ‘ He’s getting 
just like Edward !’ 


‘I’m so glad to see it,’ said Alice. ‘What a happy girl you 
are |’ : 





SANTA KLAUS 


Est is fast asleep in bed, 
And see, her stocking is hung at its head. 
‘Why ?’ 
Fie, 
For shame ! I must cry, 
If you are not aware of this festival high, 
The object of numberless hopes and vows— 
The Feast of the Child’s Friend, Santa Klaus. 
The night of all nights, whereon, ’tis said, 
No murmurs at all 
From the little folks fall 
When they’re told it is time to go to bed. 


O Santa Klaus, dear Santa Klaus! 
Ere time and care had furrow’d my brows, 
How well I remember 
The glee and delight 


With which we watch’d for you festal night, 

And counted the hours till the sixth of December ! 
And then how vainly we strove to keep 

From falling asleep 

Ere midnight deep, 
In the fearful hope of getting a peep 

Through our eyelid (closed 

As though we dozed) 
At you and your burden of trinkets and toys, 
Intended for good little girls and boys. 

But somehow sleep 

Would always creep 
To our lids, and our senses in slumber steep, 
When—like little Elsie, the picture shows— 

We saw in a dream, 

By the moon’s pale beam, 
Your gracious figure glide over the snows, 

And enter our room, 

Where, despite the gloom, 
We spied all the wonderful treasures you brought, 
With a great many toys, by our fancy wrought, 
Of which no toymaker ever has thought. 
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O Santa Klaus, O Santa Klaus! 
When Thought o’er the past days wanders back, 
What memories spring along the track, 
Like buried treasures turned-up by ploughs ! 
For I can clearly recall as well— 
If ever by chance it so befell 
That I had not been—and what urchin could ?— 
For a week or so unswervingly good— 
With what inward dread 
I crept into bed, 
And hung my stocking with awe at the head, 
Lest awaking at morn 
I should find it forlorn 
Of toys, but containing a rod instead ; 
Though (and here a tear will arise unbid), 
Thanks to your kindness, I never did ; 
Or the tender love of those dear ones, who 
Are always allowed to impersonate you— 
A fact from the children as yet to be hid. 


O Santa Klaus! good Santa Klaus! 
How very early we used to arouse !— 
Ere the very first ray 
Of coming day 
Had kiss’d the snow on the topmost boughs. 
Yet small was the sleep the house got after 
For shouts, and cries 
Of joy and surprise, 
And snatches of song, and bursts of laughter. 
As each new treasure came out of the stocking 
The noise we made was undoubtedly shocking. 
There were squeaking dogs, 
And leaping frogs, 
And jerky sawyers at work upon logs, 
And dolls great and small, 
And a cup-and-ball— 
But if I attempt to enumerate all, 
I think I shall probably find Miss Braddon 
Forbid me the rest of my verses to add on. 
Yet I would I could paint 
What we thought of the saint 
For remembering each of our wants and wishes ; 
For the other day 
I had happen’d to say ‘ 
I should like a box of magnetic fishes, 
While my sister longed for some plates and dishes ; 











SANTA KLAUS 


And lo and behold 

What the stockings unfold : 
A dinner-service of white and gold, 
And a brace of such magnetised silvery salmon 
As never the tide of the Severn swam on! 


O Santa Klaus, dear Santa Klaus, 

Youth glides away, 

And our hair turns gray ! 
Yet, though Time our phantasy disendows, 
Long may the little ones love you, believe you, 
Long in dreams as a guest receive you ; 
For when once they have lost you, they may not 
retrieve you. 


Then sleep, little Elsie, and see in a dream 
The good saint’s form in the moonlight’s gleam, 
And toys in profusion— 
They are but delusion ; 
But then the toys of us older folk 
Are things too often of vapour and smoke. 
Sleep, little Elsie, and, dreaming, smile ; 
Childhood’s pleasures are but for a while. 
So dream when you may, 
And wake with the day 
To set your full stocking’s contents in array, 
And thank Santa Klaus without delay. 


But, little one, first you must give me a kiss, 
And promise that you will remember this : 

When you are older, by and by, 

And see the world with a clearer eye, 

And many beliefs of childhood die— 

If then you are told Santa Klaus is a fiction, 
Answer at once in contradiction : 

‘No fiction is he, but a spirit rather, 

That embodies the love of mother and father.’ 
For thus much, I hope, the whole world allows, 
Is true of the bountiful Santa Klaus. 

TOM HOOD. 


Szconp Series, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. 





CONCERNING CHRISTMAS 


Tue mode of observing this period of the year has often varied. The 
religious observances of the day became universal as regarded the 
Catholic Church about the year 300, and our ancestors looked on it 
in the mixed light of a religious and joyful season of festivities. For 
instance, the midnight preceding Christmas-day every person ‘ gentle 
and simple’ attended high mass, and on Christmas-day three differ- 
ent services were sung with much solemnity. The great Alfred saw 
fit to publish an edict ordaining, that ‘ye twelve days after ye Na- 
tivitie be festivale ;’ and Bishop Holt assures us that the whole of 
the days were dedicated to ‘high jinks,’ and celebrated with great 
parade, splendour, and conviviality. Business was superseded by 
merriment and hospitality ; atra cwra, which Horace assures us ‘ rides 
on everybody’s back,’ was for the nonce kicked off, and the most care- 
worn countenance brightened up for the occasion. | 

From Christmas-day to Twelfth-day—the origin of this latter 
dies festus was from Alfred’s edict—there was a mad and continuous 
career of entertainments; the nobles and barons gave their counten- 
ance to the various sports; the palace of royalty and the labourer’s 
cot alike resounded with tumultuous joy. 

‘Now too was heard 
The hapless cripple, tuning through the streets 
His carol new; and oft, amid the gloom 
Of midnight hours, prevail’d th’ accustom’d sounds 
Of wakeful waits, whose harmony—composed 
Of hautboy, organ, violin, and flute, 
And various other instruments of mirth— 
Is meant to celebrate the coming time.’ 

The custom of strolling from street to street playing musical in- 
struments and singing seems to have originated from a very ancient 
practice which prevailed, of the minstrels attached to the king’s court 
and retinue of the barons, who paraded the streets and sounded the 
hour from Christmas-eve till dawn. The ‘lord mayor’s music’ is a 
relict of this custom; and it may not perhaps be generally known 
that in the year of grace 1871 ‘ waits’ are regularly sworn before 
the ‘ court of burgesses’ at Westminster, and act under the authority 
of a warrant, signed by the clerk, and sealed with the arms of the 
city and liberty; in addition to which they were bound to provide 
themselves with a silver badge, also bearing the arms of West- 
minster. 

The custom of serving boars’ heads at Christmas feasts is one 
to which much pomp and ceremony formerly attached. Henry I. 
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‘served his son at the table as server, bringing up the boar’s head 
with trumpets before it;’ so saith the erudite dignitary of the Church 
hereinbefore quoted. The various amusements were conducted by a 
master of the revels, called the ‘Lord of Misrule,’ whose duty it was 
to keep the best order he could during the sports and pastimes. 
The universities, the lord mayor and sheriffs, and all noblemen and 
gentlemen, had their lords of misrule. These lords were animad- 
verted on severely at Cambridge by the Puritans in the reign of the 
Scotch Solon, James I., ‘as unbecoming the gravity and dignity 
of the university,’ inheriting evidently the mantle of the ‘ vaine 
players of interludes’ stigmatised by act of parliament in the preced- 
ing reign. 

During the Commonwealth stern Noll’s puritanical followers ill 
brooked what they were pleased to term ‘ superstitious festivals,’ and 
amongst these was Christmas. So determined was the Puritan party 
to make a clean sweep of all vestiges of ‘evil creeds and evil deeds,’ 
that they resolved in council to attack old Father Christmas and his 
concomitants. The holly and mistletoe bough were to be extermin- 
ated root and branch, as plants of the evil one; cakes and spiced 
ale were voted not only superfluous, but simply ‘ impious libations to 
superstition,’ and the Roundheads—addlepates we call them—would 
have none ofit. Accordingly, in the year 1647, Cromwell announced 
through the mouth of the common crier, the usual mode of announc- 
ing anything unpleasant in those days—‘ that Christmas-day should © 
no longer be observed, being a superstitious and hurtful custom; and 
that in place thereof, and the more effectually to work a change, 
markets should be held on the 25th of December.’ The news-letters 
and private correspondence of those days are full of indignant com- 
ment on such an arbitrary proceeding. This was attacking the 
people, especially the country folks, in their most sensitive part. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would quietly submit to such a 
bereavement; nor did they. The author of this black act and his 
aiders and abettors came in time to be detested, and made people 
long for a more liberal rule; in fact, such want of consideration for 
the conservative feelings of the English people could not fail to bring 
about the downfall of any government. Ireton, who was reputed to 
have been a prime mover in prompting such an unpopular edict, had 
for ever after considerable personal odium attached to him; and at 
his death in Whitehall, one of a gleesome mob standing outside the 
door, over the portal of which was inscribed ‘Decus et decorum est 
pro patria mori,’ with bitter irony construed it as, ‘It was a good 
thing for his country that he died.’ 

The rosemary, the holly, and the mistletoe from time imme- 
morial have been plants used for Christmas decorations. Gay says : 


‘When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown, 
Are bawl'd in frequent cries through all the town, 
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Then judge the festival of Christmas near— 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 
Now with bright olly all your temples strow, 
With /aurel green and sacred mistletoe.’ 


The yule log, or yuletide log, so called from a huge log of dry 
wood sparkling and crackling in the chimney corner, whilst the yule 
cakes are baking on a ‘ girdle’-—north-eountry parlance for ‘ griddle’ 
—is apparently of very old standing as s. concomitant of Christmas 
in those parts, an old song running thus : 

‘ Now all our neighbours’ chimreys smoke, 
And yule-tide logs are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meate choke, 
And all their spits are turning ;’ 
while the youth of both sexes congregate nightly at neighbouring 
friends’ houses to hear of 
‘ Hobgoblins, ghouls, and suchlike parlous sprites.’ 


It is to these gatherings we owe the fact that much of our ballad 
and legendary lore has been learnt viva voce, and handed down from 
generation to generation. 
Christmas revellers in the ‘ good old times’ must have had rare 
digestions, if we may judge from the following sample of a bill of 
. fare served up in a baronial hall. 


‘ Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard; 
Muttons and fatted beeves, and bacon swine; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swans, and bustards, 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons; and in fine, 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and custards. 
And withal, they drank good Gascon wine, 
With mead and ale, and cider of our own; 
For porter, punch, and negus were not known. 
All sorts of people there were seen together, 
All sorts of characters, all sorts of dresses: 
The fool with fox’s tail and peacock’s feather, 
Pilgrims and penitents and grave burgesses; 
The country people with their coats of leather, 
Vintners and victuallers with cans and messes; 
Grooms, archers, varlets, falconers, and yeomen; 
Damsels and waiting-maids and waiting-women.’ 


Truly, enough to dine an army corps! If we are to credit the rhap- 
sodies of Stowe and Holinshed, cooks in those days were paragons, 
and a well-drilled army in the kitchen is half the battle in preparing 
a feast. As Sam Weller observed of the meat-pies, ‘the seasoning 


does it.’ 
‘No meaner creatures—scan ’em all— 
By fire their food prepare; 
Man is the cooking animal, 
And need be nothing mair.’ 


The harper in the days known as the ‘good old times,’ and 
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Christmas times in particular, was flattered by an attentive audience 
when he discussed, as Shelley has it, 


‘The melody of an old air, softer than sleep ;’ 


or told of the doughty deeds of Sir Topas, Bevis of Southampton, 
Guy of Warwick, Adam Bell, or Clym of the Clough. Alas, the 
good old times are ever on the retreat! and ‘that there never was 
such a Christmas as the last,’ is a well-known truism. The fool too, 
‘ Ready in gibes, quick answer’d, saucy and 
As quarrelous as the weazel,’ 


a veritable ‘Wamba the son of Witless,’ excited mirth by his lively 


sallies upon the 
‘Damsels and waiting-maids and waiting-women,’ 


and voted by one and all a ‘too perstreperous sauce-box.’ The squire 
and his family mingled in the amusements, surrounded by guests 
and dependents, beloved by all, the beau idéal of the English coun- 
try gentleman— 
‘Good to the poor, to kindred dear, 
To servants kind, to friendship clear ;’ 
while the squire’s lady, 


‘ A woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty and of bounty rare, 
With goodly grace and comely personage,’ 


had a gracious salutation for all, as, leaning on the arm of her liege 
lord, she passed down the hall, about to be given over to the mirth 
of the boisterous household. The heir to the old estates— 


*A comely youth to see, 
With curling locks and forehead high, 
And flushing cheek and flashing eye’— 
stayed belfind in order to put in practice certain druidical ceremonies 
‘under the mistletoe bough,’ the willing victim being a 


‘ Beauty ripe as harvest.’ 


The unhappy wren used to be an object of persecution on Christ- 
mas-day. Please, boys, don’t be hard on him this year: 


‘ Although he is small, his family’s great,’ &c. 


It would be too much to suggest, ‘leave off crib-setting, springes, 
and figure-of-four traps ;’ think of the time when 


‘ Shepherds watch’d their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground,’ 


and content yourselves with singing 


‘God bless you, merry gentlemen! 
Let nothing you dismay; 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas-day.’ 
CADWALLADER WADDY. 
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BY MARIAN NORTHCOTT 


Tue big clock at Westminster had just chimed half-past eleven, 
when Joseph Blimber, master of the supernumeraries at the Theatre 
Royal Nonpareil, emerged from the comfortable hostelry which served 
as house-of-call for the employés of that Thespian temple. As some 
excuse for the lateness of the hour, it will be well to inform the scru- 
pulous reader that the occasion was Christmas-eve : not that Joseph 
Blimber was ever much earlier in his habits at any period of the 
year; still, as we have only to deal with that gentleman on this 
particular night, the excuse must serve for this special time and no 
other. 

Considering the temptations belonging to his profession, Joseph 
—or, to speak more familiarly, and to adopt the name best known 
to himself, Joe—Blimber was not at all a late individual. For in- 
stance, if he had to play in the last piece, he seldom called at the 
hostelry, but made his way home as quickly as possible ; if, on the 
contrary, a farce concluded the programme, and his services were 
not required after the startling dénouement of the sensation drama 
(they were great in sensation pieces at the Nonpareil), it must be 
admitted that he did generally enter the Crown to inquire after the 
health of the hostess, and supplement that inquiry by a draught at 
the bar or in the parlour, where he was almost certain to meet with 
some of his own fraternity. It is a question capable of much argu- 
ment whether for this an excuse might not also be found. It is not 
very pleasant to have your throat parched with the fumes of gun- 
powder and red fire; and as Joe Blimber, from the responsibility 
and prominence of his position as ‘ supe-master,’ was always in the 
thickest of the smoke of battle, and among the first to brave the 
haughty tyrant in his lair when he defied the hero to ‘come hon,’ 
some extenuation may be found for his predilection for the aforesaid 
draught on such occasions. 

Joe had always been connected with the stage, and at one time 
had high aspirations. Perhaps his ambition was of the kind that 
o’erleaps itself, and falls on t’other side; perhaps he lacked oppor- 
tunity ; perhaps he was too meek and gentle a man to push his way 
among the crowd of competitors for histrionic honours. That is no- 
thing to do with the reader or the author. There was a tradition 
among his fellows—not a subject of conversation, but a whispered 
rumour—that Joe had once played Cassio in one of the large pro- 
vincial theatres. Be this as it may, he never played it at the Non- 
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pareii, even in the dreariest of the many dreary periods that had 
occasionally marked the annals of that establishment. In London 
Joe had always been a ‘super,’ nothing more, until he became 
‘supe-master,’ and this advancement was actually owing to a lucky 
accident, certainly not ascribable to any self-assertion on his part. 

When he was a little boy, Joe used to come on in the pantomime 
rallies and ‘ chivy’ the unfortunate vendors who are generally so dis- 
gracefully maltreated in the harlequinade portion; then, when he 
got too old for this sort of thing, they put him in to play the shop- 
man; but, somehow, he never in his life got a good speaking part 
—that is, if the Cassio rumour was a rumour and nothing more. 

There was no man in the establishment more contented with 
his position than Joe Blimber. He worked hard, and threw his whole 
soul into his duties, and this is saying a good deal. For instance, 
when they played Macbeth or Richard the Third (very seldom, by 
the way, for the Nonpareil was too much in the fashion to give 
Shakespeare frequently), Joe was always to be seen in the thickest 
of the fray in the battle scenes, and generally obtained a round of 
applause for the vigour with which he tackled his opponent. And 
in truth there were many of the ‘ supers’ who fought shy of Joe ; for 
with him there was no crossing of swords and then meekly falling 
down and dying. He did the regular one, two, three business; and 
it was something to hear the roar of the gallery when they saw the 
sparks come from Joe’s sword as he pressed his antagonist close; 
and the roar did Joe’s heart good, for it made him feel one of the 
principal actors in the piece. The best of the matter was, that his 
merits were recognised by the manager; for that autocrat had been 
known, even in the presence of his first tragedian—the Richard or 
Macbeth ofthe night—to clap Joe on the back after one of his ardu- 
ous combats, and in a tone of voice audible to those around, acquaint 
him that he was the fellow ‘to bring them down.’ 

But if Joe Blimber was a greater man at any one period of the 
year than another, that period was Christmas ; for though the Non- 
pareil’s forte was sensation drama hot and strong, yet they always 
made a feature of the pantomime. And then, of course, Joe had his 
demons to train, to say nothing of bringing into good stage working 
order the extra hands he was deputed to engage for the ‘run’ of the 
Christmas novelty. Then indeed was Joe in his element. 

From the foregoing it may perhaps be imagined that Joe Blim- 
ber’s heart was always in the theatre. Such conclusion would be 
wrong. Joe Blimber’s heart was in his home, and his daughter kept 
the key. 

Ellen—at least it is to be presumed that this was the name 
she received at the baptismal font, though no one ever heard Joe’s 
daughter called anything but Nelly—was also a professional. Though 
the manager, in his spirit of utilitarianism, frequently made Nelly 
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appear as one of a group of joyful or horror-stzicken maidens in his 
sensation productions, yet her ‘line’ was Terpsichorean. Indeed, 
she had been instructed in her business by M. Dutour, admittedly 
one of the best harlequins that ever did a lilt or jumped through a 
shop-window. Like her father, Nelly also took a pride in her work; 
and as she possessed his kind yielding disposition, she had not many 
enemies among the young ladies of her department. Of course, she 
had a few, as will not be doubted, when it is stated that she had 
recently been promoted to the front row of the ballet, and was cur- 
rently whispered to be studying the part of the mute Fenella, in 
view of the manager’s contemplated revival of Masaniello next sea- 
son. She was a light-hearted happy little creature, the presiding 
genius of Joe’s home; for, alas, his wife had died when Nelly was a 
wee thing, and though it was difficult at times to perform the opera- 
tion familiarly known as ‘making both ends meet’ at their small 
lodging, and more especially during the summer season of the Non- 
pareil, when the treasury was somewhat scanty, yet Nelly was as 
good a little housewife as though she had been brought up to the 
work and to nothing else all her life. To crown all, Nelly was as 
innocent and guileless as she was cheerful and pretty. The compli- 
ments of the gay flatterers of the outside world, who planted them- 
selves at the wings (for the Nonpareil did admit a few privileged 
puppies behind the scenes) and at the stage-door, were unheeded by 
her, and she tripped home at the end of the week with her wages of 
sixteen shillings in a much happier mood than the premiére dan- 
seuse of the theatre, Mdlle. Fopar, ‘from the Porte St. Martin’ 
(envious people said from Lambeth), who was conveyed to her resi- 
dence in a brougham. When his stage duties allowed him, of course 
Joe went home with his daughter; but this was seldom, for Nelly 
liked to slip away before him, and get his supper ready ere he ar- 
rived. Wet or dry, it made no difference to Nelly; she never 
grumbled at having to walk to her humble lodging; indeed, when 
it was a wet night, her spirits rose with the occasion, and it was 
. quite a cheerful sight to see her lightly tripping over the pools of 
mud, and picking her way along the damp thoroughfare, humming 
the last new polka air, with the rain acting as a kind of obligato 
accompaniment on her umbrella. 

On this particular Christmas-eve there happened to be a rather 
unusual excitement at the Nonpareil. Of course it was all about the 
pantomime. The gentleman who wielded the baton in the orchestra 
had declared himself satisfied with the manner the music ‘ went ;’ 
everybody in the theatre was delighted with the transformation 
scene which those eminent artists Messrs. Gillt and Glitteur had 
prepared ; the scenery worked well; the supernumeraries did their 
work satisfactorily (trust their chief, Joe Blimber, for that); the 
principal ladies—the Nonpareil pieces were always strong in female 
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parts—declared themselves pleased with the respective characters 
assigned them; and the splendour of the dresses and the decorations 
was universally admitted, from the lady who played the prince, down 
to the boy who fetched the beer for the scene-shifters, to far excel 
anything in that way the Nonpareil had yet done. 

Notwithstanding all this, there was something wrong. The last 
rehearsal but one (the final being fixed for Boxing-day, 10 a.m. 
sharp) had taken place on Christmas-eve, and everything had passed 
off well, with one exception. Though at the first blush there was 
endless cause for congratulation, still nearly everybody shook their 
heads, and hoped it (the pantomime) would go well. The truth of 
the matter was this: Mdlle. Fopar happened at the last rehearsal 
to be very late in her attendance—so late, indeed, that the ballet- 
scene in the opening—in which, of course, she had a pas seul—had 
to be gone through without her. When she arrived, a few words of 
remonstrance, polite but firm, had been addressed to her by the 
manager. She made no remark to him at the time, but did the 
columbine business in the harlequinade as though nothing had oc- 
curred to ruffle her temper. However, she had been heard to mur- 
mur to Mrs. Grumpie (one of the dressers) that ‘ that sort of thing’ 
wouldn’t suit her; and as Mdlle. Fopar was known to be as high- 
spirited as the horses that nightly conveyed her home, the worst 
anticipations were formed of her words, which had been duly retailed 
all over the establishment by the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed. The rumour of the theatre found its way to the house-of- 
call before mentioned, and being duly debated in the parlour thereof, 
and the meaning Mdlle. Fopar attached to her observations regarded 
from every possible point of view, considerable excitement was the 
consequence. 

When Joe Blimber left his companions, of course his mind was 
filled with the prevailing excitement, and when he reached home and 
sat by the cheery fire which Nelly had both laid and lighted, he 
found his daughter ready to commence the much-debated topic. 
Whether it was that the savoury supper (tripe and onions, prepared 
by Nelly as a surprise for her father, and quite a success), or that 
the joybells announcing the advent of Christmas drove the matter 
out of their minds, it is impossible to say; but when Joe lit his pipe 
just before going to rest, he broached a topic far more interesting 
to him and his daughter than even Mdlle. Fopar’s capricious- 
ness. 

Their conversation was somewhat after this fashion : 

Jor. When is the next mail due from—? [Here a pause, per- 
haps huskiness through the effects of the colowred fire in the last 
scene; but Joe does not finish the sentence. | 

NELLY [busily putting away the supper-things, and making an 
unnecessary clatter with the plates quite unusual for her, but serv- 
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ing on this occasion to divert attention from the blushes that cover 
her cheeks]. Next Wednesday, father. 

Jor. You didn’t hear last mail, did you, Nelly ? 

Netty. No, father. 

JoxE [voice a little tremulous, perhaps through the persistent 
pulls he is making at his pipe, as though it wouldn’t draw]. Nor 
the mail before ? 

Netty. No, father; but then, you see, perhaps Jem was up the 
country, and couldn’t get his letters posted; or he might have mis- 
taken the day the mail went out. And you forget how hard he is at 
work. 

Jor. I hope so, my dear; though I think if he was working his 
fingers to the bone he ought not to neglect writing, more especially 
after what we did for him. 

Netty [kissing her father]. You mean what you did for him. 

Jor. No, dear, I consider thet the 751. we let him have was as 
much yours as mine. Why, was it not put in the savings’ bank as 
soon as my old aunt left me the money, and there kept to serve you 
as a marriage portion when the time came that you should leave 
your father? [voice very tremulous, and very, very hard pulls at the 
pipe.| I should never have let Jem have the money to pay the 
debt for which he had become responsible if you had not consented. 

’ Netuy. O, but, father, you knew I loved him. 

Jor. Well, my dear, I hope he will prove worthy of you. 

Netty. Can you doubt it, my darling father? When Jem made 
a little money, and was about to send it over to us, and it was lost 
by the wreck of the vessel, didn’t he write to release me from my 
engagement if I wished, and send you additional securities for the 
money you had lent him ? 

Jor. Well, my dear, I don’t think he could do less. 

Neuty. Dear father, you mustn’t talk like that; for you know 
how much he loves me, and you know how I love him. Although I 
haven’t heard from him for the last mail or two, yet I do not feel 
any concern, for I know his ’eart [Nelly dropped her h’s at times in 
the most reckless manner] is as true as steel. If the next letter I 
received from him was another offer of withdrawal from the engage- 
ment between us, I should answer as I did last time, that I was 
faithful if he was. 

A loud peal of bells from the adjoining church put an end to a 
conversation regarding Jem’s epistolary shortcomings, which was not 
particularly pleasant to either father or daughter. Joe was naturally 
anxious about Nelly’s happiness, and his daughter didn’t like her 
father to suspect her betrothed; so the break in the conversation, 
caused by the strenuous efforts of the bell-ringers, was not allowed to 
be bridged over, as Nelly wished her father good-night, and tripped 
off to bed. 
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If the reader has from the foregoing taken it for granted that 
Nelly’s heart was in the possession of one of the opposite sex (a 
young carpenter), who had been a sufferer in his native country by 
becoming surety for a friend; that Joe Blimber had been the means 
of the mysterious Jem tiding over the difficulty; and that Jem had 
gone to a distant country with the view of retrieving his fallen for- 
tunes, and had of late been somewhat neglectful in his correspond- 
ence with Nelly, the reader will have arrived at a tolerably correct 
conclusion upon a subject that was causing Joe Blimber some little 
anxiety. 

But as for Nelly, there wasn’t the least doubt in her mind as to 
the fidelity of the absent Jem. Not a bit of it. Ifshe had seen 
Jem laughing with the most attractive and insinuating of her com- 
panions in ‘ the front row,’ she wouldn’t have been a bit jealous. 

The green-eyed monster is not able to find his way into the 
hearts of every one; and certainly Nelly’s simple confiding nature 
could defy all his efforts. Though Nelly’s thoughts were full of 
Jem, yet she didn’t doubt him. So on this Christmas-eve, with the 
neighbouring church-bells chiming their joyous tones in her ears, 
she fell into an undisturbed sleep, her last thought and hope being 
of the coming Wednesday, and the letter from ‘dear toiling Jem’ 
its arrival might herald. ‘ 

A loud knock at the door, and the shrill voice of the landlady, 
not over-pleased at having to leave the preparation of the goose to 
come up three stories (for it is at that height Nelly’s bedroom is 
situated), rouses the maiden from her peaceful slumbers. 

‘ Please, miss, here’s a boy from the theayter with a note. Per- 
haps you'll be as good as to answer him yourself, as I wants to go 
down to prepare the dinner.’ 

The landlady—the trying nature of whose culinary preparations 
afforded an excuse, perhaps, for her shortness of temper— does 
not wait for an answer, and the startled Nelly finds that the hour is 
half-past ten. The missive has been pushed through at the bottom 
of the door, and half in surprise, half in trepidation, Nelly opens the 
note, written in the manager’s own hand, to find the following : 


‘ Dear Miss Blimber,—Late last night Mdlle. Fopar wrote me 
‘a letter throwing up her engagement. I can think of no substitute 
2s columbine but yourself. Will you assist me ? Rehearsal to-mor- 
row at 10.30. If you will oblige me by taking Fopar’s place, send 
word by boy, and come to rehearsal to-morrow half an hour earlier 
than the “‘ call,’’ so that we can talk the matter over.—I remain, dear 
Miss Blimber, yours very faithfully, H. Noxao.’ 


Nelly rubbed her eyes in fear, lest the note was not a reality ; 
and as surprise gave way to feelings of joy and pride that the man- 
ager should have selected her above all others to assist him in his 
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strait, the little maiden could not restrain a tear or two, that made 
their appearance in her eyes. With every feature in her pretty face 
beaming with brightness, she hurried downstairs to the boy waiting 
in the passage, and soon dispatched him with a satisfactory answer 
to his master. Joe had risen earlier than usual, and finding that 
Nelly was not awake, he resolved not to disturb her, but to go fora 
walk before breakfast. So he strolled through the streets for a 
good hour, and previous to his arrival home was quite unaware of 
the important missive that had been received by Nelly. 

When he did get home, and found his daughter busily engaged 
in brushing up the stove, and with the tea-kettle on the fire singing 
to weleome his arrival, and his breakfast prepared for him; then, 
when he saw the manager’s note, and Nelly came and kissed him, 
and said she knew she could get through Mdlle. Fopar’s part, even 
without any rehearsal at all, you wouldn’t be surprised if foolish Joe 
Blimber’s voice grew thicker and more tremulous than in the con- 
versation of the night before, and that he had to turn his head away 
from his daughter’s face, to conceal the few tears of paternal pride 
and happiness that he tried to brush from his eyes, and couldn’t. 
Then, after a time, the father and daughter sat down to breakfast— 
nice hot toast, prepared by Nelly’s own little fingers— but neither 
of them could eat a bit. Wasn’t Joe full of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the manager who had recognised the abilities of his Nelly ? 
and wasn’t Nelly herself too busy with the thoughts of the distinc- 
tion bestowed upon her to talk about anything else? Then they 
laughed about it, and thought somebody must be playing a joke— 
only they didn’t mean it one bit, but said so just for the sake of 
varying the all-absorbing topic. They talked so much about the 
manager’s condescension in writing to Nelly, that it was nearly 
twelve o’clock before the breakfast things were cleared away; and 
then Nelly had to prepare the dinner. And such a dinner it was ! 
Joe had bought a nice piece of beef—sirloin, and no mistake about 
it—and Nelly had promised to try her hand at a plum-pudding, 
which had been in secret preparation for several days. Surely the 
worthy couple might have a good dinner just oncé in a way, and 
at Christmas time too! Joe offered his assistance in the culinary 
preparations ; but Nelly wasn’t to be interfered with, more especi- 
ally as Joe was rather a hindrance than otherwise. Silly old Joe! 
he didn’t know one bit about cooking, and he kept up such a torrent 
of laughter, and capered about the place to such a degree, as though 
he was going to play harlequin to his daughter’s columbine, that 
Nelly had to get rid of him, and so Joe put on his hat and went 
out. Entering a church, he got just in time for the sermon; and 
if any one was touched by the rector’s homily, it was Joe. His 
heart was full of thankfulness for the blessings that had been 
showered upon him and the daughter of whom he was so proud. 
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O, happy Joe Blimber, may this day be but the first of many such 
occasions for the outflow of thy praise and thanksgiving for the 
mercies bestowed upon thee by the All-seeing ! 

At their lodging Nelly is as busy as possible: the beef is getting 
on beautifully—hissing and spluttering before the cheerful fire, as 
if it also wished to give its congratulations to the fair young cook. 

Half-past one was the time noted by the church-clock within 
sight of Nelly’s window when a knock was heard at the front-door, 
and Nelly, who thought it must be her father, could not help wish- 
ing that he had adjourned his return just for about twenty minutes, 
when the dinner would have been thoroughly ready, and placed upon 
the table. No, it was not her father; for Joe knew his way up the 
stairs, and would never have stumbled against the mat outside the 
first-floor’s door in that noisy fashion. It couldn’t be the manager 
or anybody from the theatre—at least, Nelly thought not. And 
then, as the sound of the approaching footsteps grow more and more 
distinct, Nelly feels her heart beginning to beat with singular rapidity, 
and as the handle of the door is turned, suspicion becomes a cer- 
tainty. Yes! there can’t be the least doubt about it—in the door- 
way stands Jem Duckworth—Nelly’s Jem Duckworth—Nelly’s Jem ! 

Did he kiss her, and take her in his arms? I should rather 
think he did; and what is more, held her there until the beef began 
to splutter and hiss so violently, that it seemed as if it intended to 
fall off the hook into the fire out of sheer envy and pique at not 
being attended to. However, Jem at last let go of his Nelly, and 
she, blushing as red as the fire, said Jem mustn’t be so silly—she 
didn’t mean it, though—and that she must see to the dinner. So 
the beef was taken up, just done to a turn; and a few minutes after- 
wards Nellie heard her father’s familiar footsteps on the landing. 
Joe expected to be welcomed with his daughter’s smile; he ex- 
pected to see her features illumined by happiness and pride at the 
good fortune that had fallen upon her through the defection from the 
Nonpareil of the high-spirited Fopar; but he did not expect to see 
his Nelly being assisted in the preparations for dinner by the neg- 
lectful Jem Duckworth. 

When Joe entered the room, there was his future son-in-law— 
supposed to be many miles away—helping Nelly dish up the potatoes. 
No wonder poor Joe looked amazed, and tried to stammer out a few 
words of welcome to the returned Jem, but failed in doing it. How- 
ever, there was no doubting the evidence of flesh and blood, and in 
taking the hand proffered him, it is certain Joe did give it a heartier 
shake than he would have done if he had previously been more 
thoroughly convinced that he was not under a delusion in fancying 
he saw his daughter’s betrothed in their lodging. However, the 
confusion was soon over, and when Joe witnessed how delighted his 
Nelly was at the reappearance of her lover; how she laughed at 
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Jem’s awkward movements, as he assisted her in placing the dinner 
on the table; and how Jem’s honest pride in his future wife was 
kindled by the exhibition of her domesticity, Joe felt, after all, that 
it was but natural Nelly’s young heart should have clung to such a 
frank young fellow as Jem Duckworth. 

And with regard to the meal of which the trio were about to 
partake, it was curious to note how anxious and perturbed Nelly 
was—so full of watchfulness with respect to the placing upon the 
table of dishes and glasses free from flaw or crack; so frequent in 
her apology, that if she had only known visitors were to be expected, 
she would have taken greater pains and made other preparations ; 
and so startled when her father ventured the opinion that the beef 
was ‘ hard’—an opinion afterwards retracted, when it was discovered 
that the knife Joe was using was somewhat blunt—that at last Jem 
had to declare he wouldn’t have any dinner at all if Nelly was so 
fidgety about the manner in which the beef and pudding would 
‘turn out.’ Of course the dinner was a success; Jem knew it 
would be. The beef was beautifully cooked; and as for the pud- 
ding, both gentlemen declared it attained the highest perfection of 
art. 

I wonder, says the reader, if they were prejudiced? Well, per- 
‘haps they were just a little. But one fact is certain—none of the 
pudding remained after the banquet was over. -If it was not quite 
so super-excellent as Joe and Jem declared, they resolved that their 
opinion as to'its merits should not be disputed by allowing any one 
outside the happy little party to have an opportunity of judging; so 
they sacrificed themselves to their opinions, vehemently protesting, 
whilst consuming the last morsel, that never previously had such a 
pudding been placed before rejoicing mankind. 

After dinner, Jem told his future father-in-law how it was Nelly 
had not received any letter from him for a couple of mails past. Of 
course Jem had acquainted Nelly long before Joe reached home, and 
equally of course Nelly had forgiven him for his apparent neglect. 
Heaven bless the little woman! she had forgiven him in her heart 
before the explanation had been made. How it happened was in 
this way. When the vessel was lost in which Jem’s savings had 
been embarked for dispatch to England, in order to repay the sum 
advanced by Joe, he resolved to try his fortune at some diggings 
just discovered. His letter acquainting Nelly of this determination 
missed one mail, so there was no hope for it but to wait until the 
departure ofthe next. Ere that, Jem had made a lucky hit. One 
day he dug up a few nuggets, which he speedily converted into five 
hundred of her most gracious Majesty’s sovereigns, and resolving 
not to stay in a foreign country, and risk losing the money he had 
acquired, as well as his sweetheart left in England, he took a pass- 
age on board the steamer which was to have conveyed the intended 
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letter. Then, when he got near home, he determined to give Nelly 
and her father a surprise—and this was all. 

Jem then produced his money, and insisted on paying Joe the 
seventy-five pounds borrowed. Ofcourse both Nelly and her father 
demurred ; but Jem would hear of only one other arrangement, 
which was, that Nelly should become his wife in less than a 
month. Ofcourse Nelly wouldn’t hear of that—O certainly not; so 
Joe was compelled to accept his money, and return Jem his se- 
curities. 

Then, this little business over, a walk was proposed, and they 
set out ; Jem, as in duty bound, and as inclination dictated, escort- 
ing Nelly, whilst Joe, who pretended he could get along better by 
himself, judiciously walked a little way ahead, whereby the lovers 
were enabled to talk over several matters: interesting only to them- 
selves, and which it would therefore be impertinent to here repro- 
duce. Nelly blushed, laughed (it would have done your heart good 
to hear Nelly Blimber’s ringing laugh), cried, was suddenly talkative, 
and as suddenly mute as poor Fenella; but throughout the stroll 
Nelly didn’t meet a person happier than herself. And then Jem 
was such a pleasant companion, and had such plans for the future. 
As for Joe, he couldn’t make up his mind as to whether Jem’s 
return was an event for sorrow or rejoicing. He was glad to see 
his daughter so happy, and that Jem had turned out a true-hearted 
fellow, whilst on the other hand he could not but think of the 
rapidly-approaching time when Nelly’s first care would be for her 
husband. These alternations of feeling accompanied the whole of 
his walk, so that he felt no regret when they again arrived home. 
Then Nelly prepared tea, and during the discussion of that cosy 
meal, Jem stated the arrangements to which he had wrung an 
acquiescence from his betrothed. The young people were to be 
married in the spring, when the pantomime season was over, for 
Nelly wouldn’t hear of ‘ throwing over’ the complaisant manager. 
In the mean time Jem was to look about him for an advantageous 
business to open ‘on his own account ;’ then, when the nuptial 
knot was tied, Joe was to come and live with them. Did that meet 
with Joe’s approval? Didn't it! 

O, never was such a happy Christmas! What with Nellie’s ad- 
vancement at the Nonpareil, and the approaching marriage, there 
was such a brisk conversation carried on, that the evening passed 
away quite as rapidly as the afternoon had done; and when Jem 
wished his sweetheart good-night, he left the little maiden’s heart 
in a perfect tumult of joy, pride, and hope. 

Joe was prouder of his daughter than ever, when, the morning 
after Boxing-day, he saw Miss Blimber’s graceful dancing eulogised 
in some ofthe papers, and heard her publicly spoken of as the clever 
daughter ‘ of the efficient utility actor, Mr. Blimber.’ The pantomime 
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was so successful, that ere its run was over Jem had got into a 
nice shop, and had commenced his trade of carpenter and builder 
(‘estimates given for general repairs,’ &c.) with such success as to 
warrant expectations of a very satisfactory return for his investment 
at the close of the year. But at last the wedding took place, and 
Noego, the manager, exceedingly well pleased at the result of the 
winter season, and at the efficient aid he had received from his col- 
umbine, actually presented her on the eventful morning with a ten- 
pound note. Wasn’t this an honour ? 

So Nelly the columbine, in the height of her popularity, fades 
from the public view, and devotes her future life to her husband. 
No more for her is the intoxicating applause of a crowded audience, 
and ambitious longing for a high position in the profession to which 
she has been trained. She descends from the ideal to the real; 
but in that new existence she has commenced a career of happiness 
which far transcends all her brilliant and glittering theatrical dreams. 
And are Nelly and her husband prosperous as well as happy? I 
hope so. Don’t you? 





MISERABLE CHRISTMASES 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Amone the dreadful crimes I committed in the course of a residence, 
some eight years since, in the United States of America was an 
assertion that the Americans in general, and the people of New 
England in particular, had, in a very great measure, been taught 
to keep Christmas (from a festive and convivial point of view) by the 
writings of Charles Dickens. Any stick was, during the civil war, 
held good enough, in the States, to beat a British dog with. I was 
a dog (having the misfortune to be a Copperhead, and something 
more), and it was with the Christmas cudgel, and con amore, that 
the Yankee newspapers belaboured me. As if New England had 
not known how to keep Christmas, forsooth, ages before the Christ- 
mas Carol was written! NowI have a habit (my grandmother taught 
it me) of crying peccavi when I have sinned, and handsomely ‘ ac- 
knowledging the corn’ when I have really been making free with 
anybody else’s bin; but, on the other hand, I have a way, when I 
believe that I am right, of sticking to my text, like grim death. I 
say again, that Christmas in New England was not formerly enjoyed 
as a jovial festival; and that the recent growth of Christmas-trees, 
the multiplication of plum-puddings and mince-pies, and the pre- 
valence of games of forfeits and blind-man’s-buff, which at present 
distinguish Christmas in the Eastern States, especially in Boston, 
are, to a great extent, due to the fondness of the New Englanders 
for imitating everything that is English. The astute, highly-edu- 
cated, refined people of New England hate us politically very cor- 
dially ; but socially they are as bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, and affectionately copy our coats, our hats, our typography, 
our fashionable follies, and our ritualist ‘functions.’ I have known 
more than one Yankee who parted his hair down the middle, and 
lisped so beautifully that you might have fancied he belonged to the 
Guards’ Club; but had you whittled that transatlantic Dundreary 
long enough, you would have found the Pilgrim Father beneath ; 
you would have discovered that his heart was made of Plymouth 
Rock ; that Faneuil Hall was stamped on his mucous membrane, 
and that he had Bunker’s Hill on the brain. There are not three 


more accomplished writers of English and more polished gentlemen 


in New England than Mr. Sumner, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Motley ; 
and they are all three politically as violent Anglophobes as General 
Butler. 
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I say again, that the Christmas Carol made ‘ jolly’ Christmas, 
‘happy’ Christmas, ‘merry’ Christmas fashionable in Yankeeland ; 
and I have always shrewdly suspected that the good lady who wrote 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had in her mind’s eye the death of a certain 
Dickensian child named Tiny Tim when she pictured the death of 
little Eva. Unhappily St. Clair’s daughter, unlike Bob Cratchit’s 
son, did not come to life again. The Carol was followed by other 
Christmas books from the same incomparable pen; and from the 
Chimes to the Battle of Life, and thence to the long series of 
‘Christmas Numbers’ to Household Words and All the Year round, 
all, more or less, of a plum-puddingy and roast- beefy nature, the 
Christmas idea across the Atlantic went on gathering in bulk and 
rotund compactness like a Christmas snowball—but a ball with a 
stone inside: Plymouth Rock. The Anglo-Americans (I stick to 
my text) are a melancholy people. The New Yorkers, into whose 
composition the Hibernian and the German element enter largely, 
are in the truest sense of the word ‘jolly,’ and as full of fun as a 
kitten in a dairy. The infinite Hans Breitmann of the West is 
likewise a most jovial soul. That joviality is not inherent in the 
people down East. They are full of grim humour and caustic re- 
partee ; and when they have too much whisky on board, they can 
be grotesque: but the typical Yankee is a grave, reserved, taciturn 
man; continually brooding over the phenomena of Nature and the 
processes of animal life, in order to discover something for which 
he can take out a patent and acquire multitudinous dollars. The 
Puritan, from whom the genuine New Englander descends, hated 
the convivial Christmas. He opposed fat pig and goose, and blas- 
phemed custard through the nose; and moderately did he disparage 
that ‘ plum-porridge,’ which a slight modification of our national 
manners has converted into a pudding. It is very certain that the 
Reverend Cotton Mather, or Governors Endicott and Winthrop, would 
have made very short work of any roisterers who presumed to ‘ keep’ 
Christmas @ la Dickens in their time; and that the cage, the stocks, 
and the whipping-post would have been the lot of Clown, Pantaloon, 
Harlequin, and Columbine, had any such profane persons presumed 
to land in Massachusetts Bay. The New England Christmas-day 
was, until a period within the memory of men still living, a ‘ close’ 
day, as gloomy as Good Friday. The great gormandising anniver- 
sary of the American year is Thanksgiving -day—a movable feast, 
whose occurrence is decreed at the bon plaisir of the Governor of 
the State. ‘ Evacuation-day’—a festival held to commemorate the 
final abandonment of the United States territory by the British troops 
—was formerly a grand time for devouring turkeys and hams, oys- 
ters and clams, pumkins and cranberry-pies; but its observance is 
dying out. In New York and in the Central and Western States, 
where Germans most do congregate, the great jubilee, next to the 
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saturnalia of the Fourth of July, is New-Year’s day — equally a 
Latin and a Teuton anniversary, and essentially a pagan one. I 
am not going to say anything more about the United States, save 
that the normal American Christmas was a miserable one; and that 
some tinsel and Dutch metal, in the way of merriment and convi- 
viality, were added to it, through the amazing popularity of the 
Christmas Carol. 

But about that same enchanting work I have something more 

to remark in connection with my own country. Mr. Dickens set a 
fashion to us, as well as to his cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I don’t mean to say that he invented plum-pudding, or 
discovered mince-pies ; or that he was the first Christmas-holiday 
maker who stuck holly and mistletoe in his window, sent a hamper of 
game and a barrel of oysters to his aunt in the midland counties, 
presented the Original Dustman with a Christmas-box, and took his 
children to see the pantomimes on the morrow of Christmas-day. 
There were strong men before Agamemnon, and there were cakes 
and ale, snap-dragon and egged sherry, before the days of Charles 
Dickens; ay, or of Sir Toby Belch. Still, the great writer of fic- 
tion did somehow contrive to rub up, brighten, and expand our 
Christmas sympathies. That chapter about Marley’s Ghost—that 
awful scene between the Spirit of Christmas to come and Scrooge 
in the City Churchyard—may have softened a great many hearts, 
and opened a great many cheque-books ; and it is probable that the 
remembrance of Tiny Tim’s crutch has been, on the whole, ex- 
tremely beneficial to the funds of Institutions for the Relief of Suf- 
ferers from Club-foot and Affections of the Spine. Forfeits, too,. 
have decidedly looked up since the Carol was written; and ‘Spanish 
Merchant’ and ‘ The Lubber’s Exercise’ have been quoted at much 
more favourable reves. In particular did Dickens succeed in drag- 
ging down from a niche, where for many ages he had peacefully 
mouldered, a monstrous giant called ‘Old Father Christmas.’ This 
personage is, in mythological strictness, none other than the Erl 
King, the Snow King, the Winter King of the pagan Norsemen (he 
is Juggernaut with a covering of ice and snow, and very splendidly 
did Mr. Val Prinsep manifest him to us in a picture in the late 
Academy Exhibition). When I was a boy, and was taken to see the 
giants in Guildhall, I was never satisfied (being of a litigious and 
exacting disposition) with Gog and Magog, but persisted in asking 
where Og was. George Cruikshank told me afterwards, in a won- 
derfully beautiful series of etchings, that the third giant was a beef- 
eater in the Tower of London; but I cannot help fancying now that 
old Father Christmas is the real Og. At all events, Charles 
Dickens took the timber Colossus, and made an idol of him. Ex 
quovis ligno fecit Mercurius. You know all about old Father Christ- 

mas, benevolent reader. You can picture the jolly giant at once, 
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with his ruddy cheeks, his nose as red and bright as a copper stew- 
pan, his pulpy lips, his streaming beard gummed with icicles, his 
broad brow garlanded with holly and mistletoe. He wears a robe of 
evergreen velvet, trimmed with minever that looks like snow. His 
great hirsute chest and his feet are bare. He holds aloft a mighty 
bowl of some steaming liquid, at which perchance Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son might dolorously shake his head. This is old Father Christ- 
mas. We crowned him long ago, as Byron crowned Mont Blanc, 
not only with a wreath of ice and a diadem of snow, but with a 
coronal of brawn and a festoon of sausages. At his feet we have 
laid the fat of the fatness of the land, the pick of the goats and the 
camels, the flocks and the herds, the vineyards and the olives, and 
all the substance that was king David’s. For him does Mr. Tucker 
telegraph down into Devonshire for prodigious consignments of geese 
and turkeys, with fat upon their bosoms of the thickness of the space 
between two fingers of a man’s hand. Raisins come from Zante, and 
currants from Corfu ; figs are brought from Smyrna, and dates from 
Bagdad; Andalusia is ravaged for oranges, and Barcelona for nuts ; 
butchers feed cattle to the agony point of obesity, and pigs are ready 
to perish from plethora or ever the sacrificial knife is waved over 
them; innumerable little boys and girls make themselves sick, re- 
quiring for their restoration to health hundredweights of rhubarb and 
tons of magnesia; Mr. Cockle of the pills rolls his purifying paste, 
and fashions it into liver-compelling pellets all day long ; Mr. Cremer 
transports the Black Forest and the forests of Esthonia bodily to 
Regent-street, in the shape of Christmas toys and trees ; Mr. Sains- 
bury breaks out in a rainbow-hued eruption of sweetmeats and bon- 
bon boxes; Mr. Eugene Rimmel dispenses Niagaras of scent and 
avalanches of fans and glove-boxes; burlesque-writers rack their 
brains ; pantomimists dislocate their limbs; fiddlers wear their cat- 
gut to the last shred of fibre; scene-painters smear scenes and 
themselves piebald, and ballet-girls desperately dip their silken hose 
in the pink saucer ;—all in honour of old Father Christmas—the 
Christmas depicted by John Leech, in a coloured etching, illustrat- 
ing one of the most charming stories the world has read since Oliver 
Goldsmith, under the eyes of a bailiff and a shrewish landlady, con- 
fided the manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield to Samuel Johnson. 

Ah, but is it doubt, or dyspepsia, or the stale and accustomed 
moodiness of a jaded mind, that leads me—oftener than I dare own 
—to think that the action of this thundering reveller of the coloured 
etching has been maleficent as well as beneficent ? Is it sand-blind- 
ness or jaundice, I wonder, that changes the burly merrymaker, when 
I gaze upon him too long, into an icy Juggernaut—into Odin the 
Northern god—into the Erl King, as Mr. Val Prinsep has painted 
him? The gilded dreams, the painted rainbows, fade away. The 
flesh of the prize poultry dissolves, and nothing but shrivelled skin 
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and dry bones remain. The punch, and snapdragon, and egged 
sherry, all turn cold and black, like the wine of king Death. The 
Christmas ‘oysters become maggots ; the sausages, worms; and the 
Carol of ‘Tidings of comfort and joy’ merges into the marrow- 
freezing strains of the De profundis. The idol remains, but it is 
strangely altered. The beard, the wreath of mistletoe, are there. 
For the rest, I see a Druid in his impenetrable forest fastness, or 
celebrating his horrible rites in the magic circle of Stonehenge, or 
among the bloody monoliths of Karnac. 

Believe me, there are a great many more miserable Christmases 
in this favoured land of merry Christmas-keeping than you wot of. 
But, my excellent ingenuous reader, do not, I entreat you, on the 
strength of the foregoing remark, jump hastily at conclusions. You 
may be thinking perchance of the few who at festive seasons have to 
suffer in order that the many may enjoy themselves. Those unhappy 
railway servants! signalmen and pointsmen slaving and shivering in 
the blessed Christmas time; guards and drivers chained to inexor- 
able engines and trains; porters and carmen toiling and moiling in 
the conveyance of Christmas hampers to their destination ; theatrical 
people grinding away all Christmas-eve and Christmas-day at re- 
hearsal in view of the screaming pantomime of Boxing-night ; and 
then think of the wretched slaves of the lamp who painfully drudge 
in the production of the Christmas numbers of the magazines and 
newspapers. My worthy soul of a reader, don’t distress yourself on 
our—the toilers and moilers—account. We are not so very badly 
off at Christmas ; and the railway servants, overworked as they are, 
do not as a rule commit suicide during the last week in December. 
The theatrical people are certainly not given to be miserable at 
Christmas time. They have an end, a bourne in view; and no one 
who is travelling towards a goal, and doing his utmost to reach it, 
can be truly miserable. As for the authors and artists who com- 
pose and illustrate the Christmas annuals, bless you, they have 
nothing to complain of. The Belgravia Annual, for example, 
is always put in hand on the 11th of April, and is ready for press 
by the 1st of July. It is only in consequence of the tremendous 
number of copies which have to be printed that the Annual is not 
published until the end of the year. I generally write my own 
Christmas contributions in May. As regards newspapers, I may 
mention that during the last fifteen years or so, whenever I have 
been in England, I have worked habitually very hard on Christmas- 
day; but do you think that I enjoyed my Christmas fare in the 
evening any the less on that account ? 

No; you must seek for miserable Christmases elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately they may be easily discerned. Again—impulsive reader 
of mine—I must warn you against rash assumptions. Do not, I 
charge you, run away with the notion that convicts and paupers must 
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be especially miserable at this period of the year; and that their 
mental anguish is enhanced by the exceptionally liberal dietary with 
which they are favoured on Christmas-day. It may appear to the 
unthinking, that to give the inmate of a gaol or a workhouse on one 
day—and one day only—in the year a meal which in its abundance 
and succulence diametrically contrasts with the ordinary scantiness 
and coarseness of his rations, is a refinement of cruelty more ex- 
cruciating than the torture of Tantalus. He, at least, never drank 
of the water which rippled to his chin, never tasted of the fruit on 
the bough which bobbed against his lips. ‘ Where are you damned ?’ 
asks Faust of Mephisto, in the old play. Perpetual misery may 
beget a callous indifference. Pain can become a habit, and lose 
nearly all its sting. Mithridates fed on poisons; Damiens, when he 
had been tortured for nine successive days, said to the executioners, 
‘You have forgotten the thumbscrews ;’ and the incorrigible dunce 
might take it somewhat ill to be deprived of his midday flogging. 
This is a tenable argument; but I do not hold with it. I think that 
when personal discomfort is intensified and concentrated to its high- 
est degree, as in the case of the pauper or the convict, one day, one 
hour’s surcease from suffering is not only relief, but bliss. I re- 
member reading in a newspaper an account of some miserable crea- 
ture, the inmate of a poorhouse, who had been sent out on some 
errand. On his way he came across a wain laden with casks of wine. 
It had broken-down, one of the casks had got stove in, and the ruby 
wine was running in the gutter. Forthwith the pauper lay down on 
his belly in the kennel and began to swill. He swilled and swilled, 
till his poor weak brain burst, and. he was taken up dead. Who shall 
say that the pauper was not happy in his hoggish debauch? It is 
said that all men, not being teetotalers, drink an average aggregate 
of strong liquors in the course of their lives: only some take it in 
sips, and some in swigs; some by thimblesful, and some by flagons ; 
some @ petits coups extending over many years, and some all at 
once, like our friend in the gutter yonder. In five minutes he com- 
pensated the privations of a whole wretched career. He took his 
totum in the lump, and not by instalments. ‘Enjoy the present 
moment,’ may be the motto unconsciously uppermost in the prisoner 
or the pauper’s mind on Christmas-day. There may be to him the 
spicy odours of Araby the blest in the smell ofthe Christmas baked 
meats; in every lump of fat there may be bliss; in the potatoes 
and pudding paradise; and an astute judge of human nature was 
that worthy London alderman who, in making out the mittimus of 
sundry rogues and vagabonds to Holloway Gaol just before Christ- 
mas, decreed that they should be deprived of the customary regale 
of beef and pudding on the 25th of December. It was a cruel, it 
was a desperately cruel fiat; but, O, it argued a wonderful knowledge 
of human nature. That alderman knew the nature of the belly 
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voices. Callipash and callipee had taught him what exquisite plea- 
sures result from the savouring of toothsome food. He had mastered 
that grand imperial fact, that a man’s stomach will often survive his 
head, his brain, his lungs, and the very marrow in his bones; and 
it was on the stomachs of the rogues aud vagabonds that he smote 
with the sword of justice. 

Leaving, then, Jack of Newgate and Simon Skilly of St. Pancras 
to gorge their Christmas fare, and to be as joyful over it as the feral 
brutes in the menagerie over their gobbets of horseflesh, I look around 
for miserable Christmases. Surely one of the miserablest is that 
passed by the poor schoolmistress. For the poor schoolmaster no 
very great outlay of pity is needed. He can usually do something 
else besides keep school. He may be secretary to a provident 
society, or agent to an insurance office, a law-writer or an account- 
ant in his leisure hours: half a dozen things by which he may turn 
an extra penny. The schoolmistress is rarely anything else. She 
can only teach children, and with lamentable frequency she is not 
even competent to do that efficiently. She had better have been a 
housemaid—I won’t say a cook, for cookery is an art, and in Eng- 
land seems to run the risk of becoming a lost art—she had better 
have been a dressmaker; and better a hundred times would it have 
been for her to take service as a barmaid, or an assistant in a pastry- 
cook’s shop. But she, or her parents, or her friends, or the ‘ world’ 
—mainly comprised in Mrs. Jipkins round the corner, and a deaf 
aunt in Cumberland, supposed to have plenty of money to dispose of 
by will, but who in reality had long since sunk all her savings in the 
purchase of an annuity—insisted that she should earn her livelihood 
in a genteel and ladylike manner; and so, being pretty well alike 
destitute of capacity, capital, or experience, she opened a ‘ Morning 
Establishment for Young Ladies,’ or a ‘Select Residential Pre- 
paratory College.’ I am not certain whether she is most to be 
pitied when she keeps a boarding- or a day-school. Perhaps her 
pangs in the first-named state of life are the most acute. The young 
ladies go home for the holidays in the middle of December, and 
should return in the middle of January. The schoolmistress is 
always in a state of dolorous uncertainty as to whether they will ever 
return again. 

Boys, bad as they are, are usually a frank race of manikins, 
and often have a rough fondness for the school where they have 
been most unmercifully thrashed. I have known boys to grow quite 
proud when the holidays were drawing to a close. But schoolgirls 
—there are exceptions, of course—are among the craftiest specimens 
of femininity it is possible to fix upon; and in most cases they hate 
their governess because the poor woman, to prevent her business 
going to rack and ruin, is compelled to be as crafty as her scholars, 
and to meet subterfuge by subterfuge. As there is no end to the 
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fibs told by a schoolmistress to a parent when Miss first goes to 
school, so are the ‘crammers’ told by girls when they come home 
for the holidays. Iam speaking only of inferior schools and poverty- 
stricken mistresses. Both are a scandal and a shame to our vaunted 
civilisation. Fathers and mothers expect a perfect stranger to act 
a maternal part to a great hulking girl, to lodge and teach her, ‘so 
that she may be fitted for any position in life,’ and to satisfy her 
voracious appetite, for a paltry stipend of from sixteen to twenty 
pounds a year. Board and education, with music and dancing and 
French by a resident Parisienne—who is usually a resident Peckham 
Ryenne, or a resident myth—are offered every day in the advertise- 
ment columns of the newspapers. The parents, if they have the 
slightest practical acquaintance with housekeeping, must know that 
the sum they pay for their daughter’s schooling is inadequate even 
to support her physically, to say nothing of her intellectual training ; 
and is it to be wondered at, then, if an arrangement based upon 
false premises comes speedily ‘to a disastrous conclusion? It is the 
schoolmistress who collapses. The parents take their children away, 
and declare that they have been shamefully treated at Miss Pinch- 
beck’s establishment. Poor Pinchbeck it is, on the contrary, who 
has been treated shamefully. She was the slave of the fathers and 
mothers, and, to a great extent, of the unprofitable pupils into the 
bargain. If she boxed the ears of a saucy girl, the yelling sufferer 
declared that she would tell her ‘ ma,’ or threatened that her ‘ pa’ 
should summon Miss Pinchbeck to the police-court. Complaints 
were eagerly fished for, and systematic discontent and insubordina- 
tion consequently encouraged, whenever the parents (who paid six- 
teen pounds a year) came to see their interesting offspring, bringing 
them a shilling plum-cake, as they dared say ‘the poor things 
didn’t get too much to eat;’ and after bullying and worrying the 
governess during an entire half year, and writing voluminous letters 
to protest against Miss Slattern’s not having been taught Italian, or 
the school’s not being provided with a croquet-lawn; perhaps ‘ pa,’ 
who was in the coal trade, went bankrupt; or ‘ma,’ who was a 
widow, went off to Jersey with a gentleman not yet a widower; and 
Miss Pinchbeck was left to gaze ruefully at a school-bill which would 
never be paid. 

Christmas is thus apt to be very miserable, in an empty house 
and a deserted schoolroom—vwith the butcher and baker fiercely 
dunning for their bills, and refusing to wait until January, ‘ when 
the half-yearly accounts are settled with the young ladies’ friends :’ 
‘they have. been had too often,’ the butcher and baker scornfully 
declare, ‘ at that game before.’ The quarter’s rent is overdue, and 
the landlord is threatening to distrain. Poor Miss Pinchbeck’s 
much loathed and most formidable rival, Miss Pyeball, of Camber- 
well Grove, is advertising every day in the Times and Telegraph, 
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but not a penny has the unhappy instructress of Peckham Rye to 
spare for purposes of commercial announcement; and Mrs. Green- 
eye, formerly her ‘ resident Parisienne,’ and who is now housekeeper 
to a single gentleman (with delirium tremens) at Dulwich, is going 
about the neighbourhood whispering that Miss Pinchbeck is over 
head and ears in debt (a statement, indeed, which is no more than 
the truth), and that the so-called influenza which broke out in the 
establishment towards the close of last half was, in reality, the 
smallpox. This is Christmas, and nearly four more miserable weeks 
must elapse before the hulking girls come back again—if they ever 
come. The schoolmistress sits at the end of one of her own forms 
—sits with a wan blank face, despairing. She has nothing to read 
but Zion’s Trumpet, the Earthen Vessel, and a torn copy of Bonny- 
castle’s Arithmetic: ‘Mrs. Hollybush presents her compliments to 
Miss Pinchbeck, and now that Miss Hollybush has been removed 
from Miss P.’s charge, I request that you will send back the vallyble 
books wich my dorter took to skool ; also the Ball-room Guide, and 
a pair of boots, one with a peace out of the elastik,’—that will be 
the kind of missive the schoolmistress may expect to receive in the 
course of next January. There is not much to eat. The servant 
(a young person from the workhouse, objecting to eat cold meat) has 
run away, and the workhouse chaplain will call upon Miss Pinch- 
beck, and express his fears that she did not sufficiently exert the 
powers of religious influence and moral suasion in the treatment of 
Jane Hydge (the fugitive from domestic service). The charwoman 
who has been called in to supply her place has knocked off work at 
a most critical stage in scrubbing, and is comforting herself over a 
little gin in a blacking-bottle under the stairs. The water (in con- 
sequence of the frost) is not coming in—too much of it will come 
in when there is a thaw—and the coals are out. If you have ever 
experienced, or have heard of, or are able to conceive, a more miser- 
able Christmas than this, I shall be happy to hear from you, and 
meanwhile beg you to accept all the compliments of the season. 
‘ Jolly old Father Christmas !’ Ugh! 
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From time immemorial, New-year’s-eve has been celebrated in Scot- 
land under the name of Hogmanay. Notwithstanding the labours 
of our ablest antiquarian etymologists, the derivation of this term 
still remains a questio vexata. Plausible speculations have been 
offered, all of which, however, are inconclusive, although respectively 
supported with great show of erudition. It is argued that the word 
is traceable to Hogmonat, the Icelandic name of Christmas-day, 
signifying the time of slaughter for sacrifices ; and undoubtedly cer- 
tain familiar Scottish customs of the time seem to have originated 
amongst the fierce worshippers of Thor and Odin. Again, it has 
been attempted to identify Hogmanay with one of the four annual 
festivals of the Druids, which was held on the eve of the 10th of 
March, the New-year’s day of their reckoning, when they cut down 
the mistletoe, or ‘ heal-all,’ from the oak with golden knives or 
sickles, receiving it reverently in a white linen cloth. Another 
theory professes to derive Hogmanay from the French. The ancient 
alliance between France and Scotland introduced a variety of French 
words into the Scottish language, most of which still survive in the 
‘ broad Scotch.’ According to this view, which has a good deal of 
probability to recommend it, the term Hogmanay becomés resolvable 
into a simple corruption of the old French cry at Christmas, ‘ Aw 
gui menez !’ (To the mistletoe go!) And, indeed, the well-known 


Scots refrain, 
‘ Hogmanay, 
Trollolay ! 
Give us of your white bread, and none of your gray!’ 


seems partly a corruption, partly a literal translation, of what was 
‘said or sung’ by the Christmas mummers in France: ‘ Aw gui 
menez! Tire-lire! Maint du blanc, et point du bas!’ Finally, Hog- 
manay inaugurates what the Scottish people call ‘the daft days,’ 
corresponding to the French féte de fous. So much for the ety- 
mology of the thing. We leave the knotty point to the plodding 
tribe of Dryasdusts, in whose labyrinthine province it lies. Our 
business just now is to record homely reminiscences of the reddest- 
letter days in the popular Scottish calendar. 

Some curious observances connected with the New-year season 
—perhaps vestiges of the ancient Celtic heathenism—have lingered 
_long in the Highlands, though now modified by the spread of intel- 
ligence. Hogmanay is unknown to the Gaelic; the term Nollaig, 
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in that language, being applied both to Christmas and the New- 
year. During last century the old fashions were in full sway. ll 
- work was ostentatiously laid aside on the afternoon of the 31st 
December, and the men of a clachan or hamlet repaired to the wood, 
and cut down a number of juniper-bushes, which they carried home 
on their backs in preparation for the strange ceremonial of the 
morrow. Each household also procured a pitcher of water from ‘the 
dead and living ford’—that is, the ford in a river by which funerals 
and passengers crossed. This water was brought in perfect silence, 
and without the vessel being allowed to touch the ground in its 
progress, as contact with the earth would have destroyed the virtue 
of the spell involved. At an early hour next morning every dwelling 
was the scene of singular rites, which were supposed to preserve 
against witchcraft, the evil eye, and other ‘ devilments,’ during the 
year then begun. The father, or head of the house, was the first 
to rise. He kindled the fire, and then, taking the charmed water 
and a brush, treated the rest of the family, old and young, who 
were still a-bed, to a profuse aspersion, which was generally acknow- 
ledged with anything but gratitude. What remained of the water 
was still‘ farther enchanted by being poured over an oval-shaped 
crystal, or a long-hoarded piece of silver money, and then carried to 
the byre (which, in most cases, was under the same roof with the 
cottage), where it was given to the bestial to drink. On returning, 
the operator heaped part of the juniper-bushes on the hearth, and 
carefully closing and stuffing the doors, windows, and every bole or 
crevice which could admit the slightest breath of air, set fire to the 
pile. The dense smoke thence arising speedily reduced the inmates 
to the point of suffocation. When the fresh air was readmitted, a 
stout glass of whisky, which ‘ had never seen the gauger,’ was served 
round; and the cattle were next subjected to a similar fumigation, 
which concluded the painful solemnities of the morning. At the 
present day, it is only in remote districts that such ‘ cantrips’ con- 
tinue to be practised, and even there the bestial alone are favoured 
with the charmed water and the juniper-smoke. It will be recol- 
lected that the Mussulmans of India use Jamp and smoke charms 
for casting-out devils and curing diseases. But beliefin the influence 
of the evil eye on cows and horses is still prevalent in the High- 
lands; although, happily, the antidote to this malignant power is 
well known. The owner of the threatened animal, if it be a cow, 
has nothing more to do than to offer the suspected person a little 
of its milk; or, if it be a horse, to name a price, however extrava- 
gant, at which he is willing to sell it. 

A farcical Hogmanay prank in Coll, one of the Hebrides, had 
the honour of being noticed by Dr. Johnson in his Journey to the 
Western Islands: ‘ At New-year’s eve, in the hall or castle of the 
laird; where, at festal seasons, there may be supposed a very nu- 
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merous company, one man dresses himself in a cow’s hide, upon 
which other men beat with sticks. He runs with all this noise 
round the house, which all the company quit in a counterfeited fright. 
The door is then shut. At New-year’s eve there is no great plea- 
sure to be had out-of-doors in the Hebrides. They are sure soon 
to recover from their terror enough to solicit readmission ; which, 
for the honour of poetry, is not to be obtained but by repeating a 
verse, with which those that are knowing and provident take care 
to be furnished.’ 

Other Highland usages of the season, common in our time, as- 
similate to those of the Lowlands. Young people stroll about on 
Hogmanay, chanting appropriate rhymes; whilst their seniors amuse 
themselves, over brimming bumpers of ‘mountain-dew,’ with Ossianic 
or Bardic songs, and sguelachd, or fabulous stories, of a class more 
wonderful than the Arabian Nights. Next day numerous parties 
from the clachans contend at the Camanachd (shinty, or club-ball), 
an ancient and favourite pastime, better adapted than even ‘ Scot- 
land’s ain game o’ curling’ for a cold winter day in the north. 

The Highlanders pay special regard to the direction of the wind 
on New-year’s night, believing that it foreshows the weather that 
shall characterise the year. Thus, north wind portends cold and 
storms; east wind, abundance of fruit on the trees; south wind, 
heat and plenty; west wind, abundance of fish and milk. They 
prefer that the first three days of winter should be gloomy, which 
they reckon as the sign of a good year. Prognostications of the 
weather for each month of the year are also drawn from that of each 
of the twelve days beginning with 31st December. Thus, Hog- 
manay prefigures the month of January; New-year’s-day, February ; 
2d January, March; and so on. 

Throughout the Lowlands, the sedate and canny Scots keep 
New-yeartide with a degree of merry-making that partakes of saturn- 
alian jollity ; the ‘ mirth and fun’ extending over ‘ the daft days,’ 
or interval from Hogmanay to Handsel-Monday, the first Monday 
after New-year. The purists of the Kirk were never able to sup- 
press Hogmanay, evidently because they could not associate it with 
Popery. A Covenanting divine is reported to have stigmatised it 
in a sermon by the following outre definition: ‘ Sirs, do you know 
what Hogmanay signifies ? It is—the devil be in the house ; that’s 
the meaning of the Hebrew original.’ But his hearers were not to 
be frightened by etymological terrors; and from his time to ours, 
Hogmanay and ‘ the daft days’ have kept their place. As the poet 
of The Sabbath says : 


‘ Of all the festive nights which customs old 
And waning fast have made the poor man’s own, 
The merriest of them al! is Hogmanay. 
Then from each cottage window, mid the gloom, 
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A brighter ray shoots through the falling flakes, 
And glimmering lanterns gleam, like will-a-wisp, 
Athwart the fields, or, mounting over stiles, 
Evanish suddenly. No dread is now 

Of walking wraith, or witch, or cantrip fell ; 

For Superstition’s self this night assumes 

A smiling aspect and a fearless mien, 

And tardy Prudence slips the leash from Joy.’ 


Early on the last evening of the year, bands of boys go from 
house to house, in town and country, ‘ singing for carls,’ as it is 
called—these ‘carls’ being oaten three-cornered cakes, baked for 
the occasion, and distributed along with slices of cheese. But much 
of the old picturesqueness of the custom has died out. In Scot- 
land, masking at Hogmanay is termed ‘ guizing,’ and maskers are 
‘guizards.’ The glory of the ‘ guizards’ has departed. Arrayed in 
such fantastic habiliments as they could muster, and, wearing paste- 
board ‘ fause faces,’ they enacted a sort of rhymical drama, closely 
. resembling that known in England as ‘ St. George’s Play.’ The 
dramatis persone comprised Galatian, or Galatius (probably the 
Caledonian king, Galgacus, who fought Agricola at the battle of 
the Grampians), the Black Knight, Dr. Brown (who cured dead 
men), Devil Doubt or Judas (who bore the traditional bag), and 
Bessie, the Talking Man or Chorus. This tragi-comedy has almost 
entirely fallen into oblivion, doubtless from the trouble of committing 
it to memory. The singing-boys, who represent the guizards, still 
affect disguise by blackening their faces with soot, or putting on the 
pasteboard masks with which the toyshop-windows are hideous for 
weeks before Hogmanay; but their performance is limited to a 
popular song, prefaced by the following rhymes : 

‘Get up, gudewife, and dinna be sweir 
To deal your bread as lang’s you're here ; 
The day will come when you'll be dead, 
And neither want ale nor bread, 
Get up, gudewife, and shak’ your feathers, 
And dinna think that we are beggars ; 
For we're bonny bairns come out to play : 
Get up, and gie’s our Hogmanay.’ 


And, accordingly, they get their Hogmanay, in the shape of ‘ carls’ 
or halfpence. 

The guizing and guizards of old times could not fail to provoke 
the ire of the Kirk, and high censures were from time to time pro- 
nounced, but all to little purpose. Such denunciations were equally 
ineffectual when directed against what was considered an analogous 
form of masking. In the seventeenth century and later the Scot- 
tish women of all degrees were fond of wearing a light plaid, or 
‘tartan screen,’ disposed about the head and shoulders in such a 
way as that it could be used as a veil to conceal the face in public, 
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‘at kirk or market.’ This fashion was pertinaciously condemned 
from all the pulpits, and the ecclesiastical mind waxed so bitter, 
that the Kirk Session of Monifeith (a Forfarshire parish) passed an 
order, on 17th September 1643, directing their beddal, or officer, 
‘to buy ane pynt of tar to put upon the women that hold the plaid 
about their head in the church’—that is to say, the fair delinquents 
were to be tarred like so many sheep. Nevertheless, the plaid-veil 
survived to Allan Ramsay’s day, as testified by one of his finest 
lyrics : 
‘Now wat ye wha I met yestreen 
Coming down the street, my joe? 
My mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Fu’ bonnie braw and sweet, my joe.’ 


But to return to Hogmanay. Long before midnight, the sing- 
ing-boys have disappeared with their wallets of ‘ carls ;’ and as the 
‘ witching time’ approaches, the streets of a town gradually become 
crowded with lads of the artisan class, waiting to usher in the coming _ 
year, the chief place of rendezvous being the market-cross. No- 
body can think of retiring to rest till after ‘that hour o’ night’s 
black arch the keystane.’ At last the clock strikes twelve, and each 
stroke is welcomed by the eager assemblage at the cross with a 
cheer that might arouse the dead. Numbers now rush away, at 
headlong speed, on first-footing expeditions, leaving the rest shaking 
hands, wishing ‘a gude New-year and a merry Handsel-Monday,’ 
and filling-up and tossing-off bumpers. Meanwhile the street wells 
are environed by giggling damsels with pitchers and pans, each 
striving to obtain ‘the cream o’ the well’—that is, the first draught 
of water after twelve o’clock, which insures good-luck throughout 
the year, coupled with the certainty of a husband. About forty or 
fifty years ago, the ‘ hot pint’ was all the rage on New-year’s morn- 
ing. It was compounded of warm ale, whisky, and sugar—a most 
heady mixture—which was carried about in copper kettles, and 
dispensed in the streets, as well as in every household favoured by 
the visit of a first-foot. But the kettle with its hot pint has long 
been superseded by the everlasting whisky-bottle. 

First-footing is still in high favour amongst the mass of the 
population, great faith being placed in the good or bad luck attending 
a first-foot, or individual who first enters a house on New-year’s 
morning ; and it so happens that the man or woman enjoying the 
reputation of being lucky is specially solicited to act as first-foot to 
several families, who keep their doors fast locked till the expected 
visitor arrives. The first-foot must not enter a house empty-handed, 
and therefore brings bread-and-cheese, in addition to the indispens- 
able bottle. ‘The folk will be visiting you with their bottles on 
New-year’s morning,’ said a clerical friend to old George Cooper, 
the present centenarian of Caithness. ‘ Ay,’ answered George, 
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‘ they only bring bottles to my house; but when they gang to yours, 
they tak’ a nine-gallon cask.’ 

The most extraordinary and inexplicable Hogmanay custom in 
Scotland is that called ‘ burning the clavie,’ which annually enlivens 
the fishing-village of Burghead, on the Moray Firth. Its origin and 
import have hitherto baffled the researches of the learned. The 
‘clavie’ consists chiefly of a tar-barrel, which, being ignited in the 
gloaming, is carried about the town in triumph, and then deposited 
on the top of a neighbouring eminence, from which, however, it is 
speedily displaced, and rolled down to the bottom. The unmeaning 
ceremony is concluded by the crowd knocking the blazing ‘ clavie’ 
to pieces. Formerly the ‘ clavie’ was carried along the shore, where 
vessels were lying; but this part of the programme, so apt to lead 
to dangerous consequences, is now wisely omitted. 

On New-year’s day the most of people will neither borrow, lend, 
nor give anything whatever out of their houses, for fear of their luck 
suffering. Even so trivial a matter as a light is refused, and angrily 
refused too. The floor must not be swept, for the same reason ; 
and it is a bad sign if the fire goes out, as that portends death. All 
over Scotland the day is celebrated with unrestrained festivity. A 
superstitious anxiety is expressed to enter on the New-year with 
‘routh o’ roughness,’ or plenty to eat and drink, the contrary being 
an evilomen. The very poorest do their best to provide ‘ some- 
thing bye ordinar’ to hold good cheer; and to all appearance they 
attain their object, if streets filled with drunken people from morning 
till night can form a criterion. Even the paupers in our poor-houses 
are treated to a New-year’s supper, which is graced by the presence 
of the leading managers. 

In England, as far back as the reign of Henry VI., it was usual 
to present gifts to the monarch on New-year’s-day morning. The 
same custom prevailed at the Scottish court, as shown by the existing 
accounts of the Lord High Treasurer. Thus, on 1st January 1490, 
ten angels, value 12/., were ‘ given to the king (James IV.), in his 
bed, in the morning.’ Nor was the custom one-sided. ‘ Giff gaff 
maks gude friends,’ quoth the proverb. The king gave as well as 
got. On 1st January 1507, a largess was granted, by the royal 
command, to a party of minstrels numbering 69 persons. On Ist 
January 1526, King James V. spent 201. ‘ yat nycht, eftir supper, 
in mummyn,’ and distributed rings in presents to the value of 301. 
In subsequent years, during the same reign, ‘ play-coats’ for maskers 
were provided, and also gold chains, rings, tablets, ‘and other golden 
work,’ to be given in New-year’s gifts. But if a custom of making 
gifts on New-year’s day was ever general among the people, it has 
long been transferred, in the central counties of Scotland, to Handsel- 
Monday, the word handsel in this connection signifying a gift. Till 
of late years, Handsel-Monday was reckoned by the old style. At no 
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distant period, it was ‘ the principal day with the working-classes’ of a 
town, says a local historian. ‘ By one in the morning, the streets 
were in an uproar with young people, who appeared to consider them- 
selves privileged to do whatever mischief they pleased. It was a 
constant practice to pull down sign-boards, or anything that came 
in their way, and make a large bonfire with them at the cross... . 
The tradesmen were all idle this day, and considered themselves 
entitled to handsel from their employers, and even from individuals 
in any way connected with the business. Thus, the weavers having 
received their handsel from the manufacturer, a deputation from the 
shop was sent to the wright who made their utensils, another to 
the reedmaker and to the chandler who supplied them with candles, 
and a third to the company who boiled the yarn. The whole pro- 
ceeds of these begging commissions were put together, and spent in 
the evening at a tavern.’ Handsel-Monday is still a jovial holiday, 
the universal feeling being that, at this tide, ‘dancing, and drink- 
ing, and singing’s nae crime.’ The youngsters expect their handsel 
in the morning, and it is bestowed ungrudgingly. There is a total 
cessation of labour and business. The mechanic, shopman, plough- 
man, all are free. But this holiday is the one peculiarly entwined 
with the domestic habits and affections of the peasantry. The sons 
and daughters of a humble household, who have left the paternal 
roof, make a point of spending Handsel-Monday, if possible, with 
‘the auld folk at hame;’ and so there is many a happy reunion 
around cottage firesides. The old style has now been abandoned, 
which is a wise reform; for, though boisterous excess has in a large 
measure become obsolete, the use of ‘ Scotland’s scaith’ at this 
season is still too liberal; and the new arrangement, by which the 
‘daft days’ are considerably reduced in number, cannot but ultimately 
be productive of the best results. 

And now, having discoursed so fully on the New-year customs 
of Scotland, we take farewell of the reader, with the hearty wish of 
a national poet : 

‘A happy New-year, a happy New-year ! 
To the friend and the foe, to the far and the near ; 


Here’s wishing them health, meikle wisdom and wealth, 
And mony a merry and happy New-year !’ 


EDMUND 8. ROSCOE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIII. UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. GUDULE. 


Ir was about half an hour before noon on the following day when 
Clarissa arrived at Brussels, and drove straight to her brother’s 
lodging, which was in an obscure street under the shadow of St. 
Gudule. Austin was at work in a room opening straight from the 
staircase—a bare, shabby-looking chamber—and looked up from his 
easel with profound astonishment on beholding Mrs. Granger with 
her maid and baby. 

‘Why, Clary, what, in the name of all that’s wonderful, brings 
you to Brussels ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I have come to live with you for a little while, Austin, if you 
will let me,’ she answered quietly. ‘I have no other home now.’ 

Austin Lovel laid down his palette, and came across the room 
to receive her. 

‘What does it all mean, Clary ?—Look here, young woman,’ 
he said to Jane Target; ‘you'll find my wife in the next room; 
and she’ll help you to make that youngster comfortable.— Now, 
Clary,’ he went on, as the girl curtseyed and vanished through the 
door that divided the two rooms, ‘ what does it all mean ?’ 

Clarissa told him her story—told it, that is to say, as well as 
she could tell a story which reflected so much discredit upon herself. 

‘I went to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard at 5 on Tuesday—as 
I promised, you know, Austin—and found Mr. Fairfax there. You 
may imagine how surprised I was when-I heard you were gone. 
He did not tell me immediately ; and he detained me there—talk- 
ing to me.’ 

The sudden crimson which mounted to her very temples at this 
juncture betrayed her secret. 

‘Talking to you!’ cried Austin; ‘ you mean making love to 
you! The infernal scoundrel !’ 

‘It was—very dishonourable !’ 

‘That’s a mild way of putting it. What! he hung about my 
rooms when I had gone, to get you into a trap, as it were, at the 
risk of compromising you in a most serious manner! You never 
gave him any encouragement, did you, Clarissa ?’ 


‘I never meant to do so.’ 
Seconp Seriss, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. 
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‘You never meant! But a woman must know what she is doing. 
You used to meet him at my rooms very often. IfI had dreamt 
there was any flirtation between you, I should have taken care to 
put a stop to that. Well, go on. You found Fairfax there, and 
you let him detain you, and then— ?’ 

‘My husband came, and there was a dreadful scene, and he 
knocked Mr. Fairfax down.’ 

‘ Naturally. _ I respect him for doing it.’ 

‘And for a few minutes I thought he was dead,’ said Clarissa 
with a shudder; and then she went on with her story, telling her 
brother how Daniel Granger had threatened to separate her from her 
child. 

‘ That was hard lines,’ said Austin ; ‘ but I think you would have 
done better to remain passive. It’s natural that he should take this 
business rather seriously at first ; but that would wear off in a short 
time. What you have done will only widen the breach.’ 

‘I have got my child,’ said Clarissa. 

‘Yes; but in any case you must have had him. That threat of 
Granger’s was only blank cartridge. He could not deprive you of 
the custody of your son.’ 

‘ He will try to get a divorce, perhaps. He thinks me the vilest 
creature in the world.’ 

* A divorce—bosh! Divorces are not obtained so easily. What 
a child you are, Clarissa !’ 

‘At any rate, he was going to take me back to papa in dis- 
grace. I could not have endured that. My father would think me 
guilty, perhaps.’ 

Again the tell-tale crimson flushed Clarissa’s face. The me- 
mory of that September evening at Mill Cottage flashed across her 
mind, and her father’s denunciation of George Fairfax and his race. 

‘Your father would be wise enough to defend his child, I ima- 
gine,’ replied Austin, ‘although he is not a person whose conduct 
I would pretend to answer for. But this quarrel between you and 
your husband must be patched up, Clary.’ 

‘ That will never be.’ 

‘It must be—for your son’s sake, if not for yours. You pretend 
to love that boy, and are yet so blind to his interests? He is not 
the heir to an entailed estate, remember. Granger is a self-made 
man, and if you offend him, may leave Arden Court to his daughter’s 
children.’ 

She had robbed her son of his birthright, perhaps. For what? 
Because she had not had the strength to shut her heart against a 
guilty love; because, in the face of every good resolution she had 
ever made, she had been weak enough to listen when George Fair- 
fax chose to speak. 

‘It seems very hard,’ she said helplessly. 
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‘It would be uncommonly hard upon that child, if this breach 
were not healed. But it must be healed.’ 

‘You do vot know half the bitter things Mr. Granger said. 
Nothing would induce me to humiliate myself to him.’ 

‘Not the consideration of your son’s interests ?’ 

‘God will protect my son; he will not be punished for any sin 
of his mother’s.’ 

‘Come now, Clary, be reasonable. Let me write to Granger 
in my own proper character, telling him that you are here.’ 

‘If you do that, I will never forgive you. It would be most 
dishonourable, most unkind. You will not do that, Austin ?’ 

‘Of course I will not, if you insist upon it. But I consider 
that you are acting very foolishly. There must have been a settle- 
ment, by the way, when you married. Do you remember anything 
about it ?” 

‘Very little. There was five hundred a year settled on me for 
pin money; and five hundred a year for papa, settled somehow. 
The reversion to come to me, I think they said. And—yes, I 
remember—if I had any children, the eldest son was to inherit 
Arden Court.’ 

‘ That’s lucky! I thought your father would never be such a 
fool as to let you marry without some arrangement of that sort.’ 

‘ Then my darling is safe, is he not ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I suppose so.’ 

‘And you will not betray me, Austin ?’ said Clarissa implor- 
ingly. 

‘Betray you! If you put it in that way, of course not. But 
I should be acting more in your interests if I wrote to Granger. 
No good can come of the step you have taken. However, we must 
trust to the chapter of accidents,’ added Austin, with a resumption 
of his habitual carelessness. ‘I needn’t tell you that you are heartily 
welcome to my hospitality, such as it is. Our quarters are rough 
enough, but Bessie will do what she can to make you comfortable ; 
and I’ll put on a spurt and work extra hard to keep things together. 
I’ve found a dealer in the Montagne de la Cour, who is willing to 
take my sketches at a decent price. Look here, Clary, how do you 
like this little bit of genre? ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit”—a chubby six-year- 
old girl, on tiptoe, trying to filch a peach growing high on the 
wall; flimsy child, and pre-Raphaelite wall. Peach, carnation vel- 
vet ; child’s cheek to match the peach. Rather a nice thing, isn’t 
it ?? asked Austin lightly. 

Clarissa made some faint attempt to appear interested in the 
picture, which she only saw in a dim far-off way. 

‘I shall be very glad to see where you are going to put baby,’ 
she said anxiously. 

The bleak and barren aspect of the painting-room did not 
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promise much for the accommodation or comfort of Mr. Lovel’s 
domicile. 

‘Where I am going to put baby! Ah, to be sure, you will want 
a room to sleep in,’ said Austin, as if this necessity had only just 
struck him. ‘ We'll soon manage that ; the house is roomy enough, 
—a perfect barrack in fact. There was a lace-factory carried on in it 
once, I believe. I daresay there’s a room on this floor that we can 
have. I'll go and see about that, while you make yourself comfort- 
able with Bessie. We have only two rooms—this and the next, 
which is our bedroom ; but we shall do something better by and by, 
if I find my pictures sell pretty fast.’ 

He went off whistling an opera air, and by no means oppressed 
by the idea that he had a sister in difficulties cast upon his 
hands. 

There was a room—a darksome chamber at the back of the 
house—looking into a narrow alley, where domestic operations of 
some kind seemed to be going on in every window and doorway, 
but sufficiently spacious, and with two beds. It was altogether 
homely, but looked tolerably clean; and Clarissa was satisfied with 
it, although it was the poorest room that had ever sheltered her. 
She had her baby—that was the grand point; and he rolled upon 
the beds, and crowed and chattered, in his half inarticulate way, 
with as much delight as if the shabby chamber had been an apart- 
ment in a palace. 

‘If he is happy, I am more than content!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Granger. 

A fire was lighted in the stove, and Bessie brought them a 
second breakfast of coffee and rolls, and a great basin of bread and 
milk for young Lovel. The little man ate ravenously, and did not 
cry for Brobson—seemed indeed rather relieved to have escaped 
from the jurisdiction of that respectable matron. He was fond of 
Jane Target, who was just one of those plump apple-cheeked young 
women whom children love instinctively, and who had a genius for 
singing ballads of a narrative character, every verse embellished with 
a curious old-fashioned quavering turn. 

After this refreshment—the first that Clarissa had taken with 
any approach to appetite since that luckless scene in her brother’s 
painting -room — Jane persuaded her mistress to lie down and 
rest, which she did, falling asleep peacefully, with her boy’s bright 
young head nestling beside her on the pillow. It was nearly dark 
when she awoke; and after dinner she went out for a walk with 
Austin, in the bright gas-lit streets, and along a wide boulevard, 
where the tall bare trees looked grim in the darkness. The freedom 
of this new life seemed strange to her, after the forms and ceremo- 
nies of her position as Daniel Granger’s wife, and Sophia Granger's 
stepmother—strange, and not at all unpleasant. 
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‘I think I could be very happy with you and Bessie always, 
Austin,’ she said, ‘if they would only leave me in peace.’ 

‘Could you, Clary? I’m sure I should be very glad to have 
you; but it would be rather hard upon Granger.’ 

‘He was going to take me back to papa; he wanted to get rid 
of me.’ 

‘ He was in a passion when he talked about that, rely upon it.’ 

‘ He was as cold as ice, Austin. I don’t believe he was ever in 
a passion in his life.’ 


Cuapter XLIV. 


TEMPTATION, 


Ir was Sunday; and Clarissa had been nearly a week in Brussels 
—a very quiet week, in which she had had nothing to do but worship 
her baby, and tremblingly await any attempt that might be made 
to wrest him from her. She lived in hourly fear of discovery, and 
was startled by every step on the staircase and fluttered by every 
sudden opening of a door, expecting to see Daniel Granger on the 
threshold. 

She went to church alone on this first Sunday morning. Austin 
was seldom visible before noon, dawdling away the bleaker morning 
hours smoking and reading in bed. Bessie had a world of domestic 
business on her hands, and the two boys to torment her while she 
attempted to get through it. So Clarissa went alone to St. Gudule. 
There were Protestant temples, no doubt, in the Belgian city wherein 
she might have worshipped; but that solemn pile drew her to itself 
with a magnetic attraction. She went in among the gay-looking 
crowd—the old women in wondrous caps, the sprinkling of soldiers, 
the prosperous citizens and citizenesses in their Sunday splendour— 
and made her way to a quiet corner ramote from the great carved- 
oak pulpit and the high altar—a shadowy corner behind a massive 
cluster of columns, and near a little wooden door in one of the great 
portals, that opened and shut with a clanging noise now and then, 
and beside which a dilapidated-looking old man kept watch over a 
shell-shaped marble basin of holy water, and offered a brush dipped 
in the sacred fluid to devout passers-by. Here she could kneel 
unobserved, and, in her ignorant fashion, join in the solemn ser- 
vice, lifting up her heart with the elevation of the host, and acknow- 
ledging her guiltiness in utter humility of spirit. 

Yet not always throughout that service could she keep her 
thoughts from wandering. Her mind had been too much troubled 
of late for perfect peace or abstraction of thought to be possible to 
her. The consideration of her own folly was very constantly with 
her. What a wreck and ruin she had made of her life—a life which 
from first to last had been governed by impulse only ! 
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‘ If I had been an honourable woman, I should never have married 
Daniel Granger,’ she said to herself. ‘ What right had I to take so 
much and give so little—to marry a man I could not even hope to 
love for the sake of winning independence for my father, or for the 
sake of my old home ?’ 

Arden Court—was not that the price which had made her sacri- 
fice tolerable to her? And she had lost it; the gates of the dwell- 
ing she loved were closed upon her once again—and this time for 
ever. How the memory of the place came back to her this chill 
March morning !—the tall elms rocking in the wind, the rooks’ 
nests tossing in the topmost branches, and the hoarse cawing of dis- 
contented birds bewailing the tardiness of spring. 

‘It will be my darling’s home in the days to come,’ she said to 
herself ; but even this thought brought no consolation. She dared 
not face her son’s future. Would it not involve severance from 
her? Now, while he was an infant, she might hold him; but by 
and by the father’s stern claim would be heard. They would take 
the boy away from her—teach him to despise and forget her. She 
fancied herself wandering and watching in Arden Park, a trespasser, 
waiting for a stolen glimpse of her child’s face. 

‘I shall die before that time comes,’ she thought gloomily. 

Some such fancy as this held her absorbed when the high mass 
concluded, and the congregation began to disperse. The great 
organ was pealing out one of Mozart’s Hallelujahs. There was 
some secondary service going on at the other end of the church. 
Clarissa still knelt, with her face hidden in her hands, not praying, 
only conjuring up dreadful pictures of the future. Little by little 
the crowd melted away ; there were only a few worshippers murmur- 
ing responses in the distance; the last chords of the Hallelujah 
crashed and resounded under the vaulted roof; and at last Clarissa 
looked up and found herself almost alone. 

She went out, but shrank from returning immediately to her 
child. Those agitating thoughts had affected her too deeply. She 
walked away from the church up towards the park, hoping to find 
some quiet place where she might walk down the disturbance in her 
mind, so as to return with a calm smiling face to her darling. It 
was not a tempting day for any purposeless pedestrian. The sky 
had darkened at noon, and there was a drizzling rain coming down 
from the dull gray heavens. The streets cleared quickly now the 
services were over; but Clarissa went on, scarcely conscious of the 
rain, and utterly indifferent to any inconvenience it might cause her. 

She was in the wide open place near the park, when she heard 
footsteps following her, rapidly, and with a purpose, as it seemed. 
Some women have a kind of instinct about these things. She knew 
in a moment, as if by some subtle magnetism, that the man follow- 
ing her was George Fairfax. 
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‘ Clarissa,’ said a voice close in her ear; and turning quickly, 
she found herself face to face with him. 

‘I was in the church,’ he said, ‘and have followed you all the 
way here. I waited till we were clear of the narrow streets and the 
crowd. O, my darling, thank God I have found you! I only knew 
yesterday that you had left Paris; and some happy instinct brought 
me here. I felt sure you would come to Austin. I arrived late 
last night, and was loafing about the streets this morning, wonder- 
ing how I should discover your whereabouts, when I turned a corner 
and saw you going into St. Gudule. I followed, but would not dis- 
turb your orisons, fair saint. I was not very far off, Clarissa—only 
on the other side of the pillar.’ 

‘ Was it kind of you to follow me here, Mr. Fairfax ?’ Clarissa 
asked gravely. ‘Have you not brought enough trouble upon me as 
it is ?’ 

‘Brought trouble upon you! Yes, that seems hard ; but I sup- 
pose it was my fate to do that, and to make amends for it after- 
wards, dearest, in a life that shall know no trouble.’ 

‘I am here with my son, Mr. Fairfax. It was the fear of being 
separated from him that drove me away from Paris. If you have 
one spark of generous feeling, you will not pursue me or annoy me 
here. If my husband were to see us together, or were to hear of 
our being seen together, he would have just grounds for taking my 
child away from me.’ 

‘ Clarissa,’ exclaimed George Fairfax with intensity, ‘let us 
make an end of all folly and beating about the bush at once and for 
ever. I do not say that I am not sorry for what happened the other 
night—so far as it caused annoyance to you—but I am heartily 
glad that matters have been brought to a crisis. The end must 
have come sooner or later, Clary—so much the better if it has come 
quickly. There is only one way-to deal with the wretched mistake 
of your marriage, and that is to treat it as a thing that has never 
been. There are places enough in the world, Clary, in which you 
and I are nameless and unknown, and we can be married in one of 
those places. I will run all risks of a criminal prosecution and 
seven years at Portland. You shall be my wife, Clarissa, by as 
tight a knot as church and state can tie.’ 

She looked at him with a half scornful smile. 

‘ Do you think you are talking to a child?’ she said. 

They had been standing in the chill drizzling rain all this time, 
unconscious, and would have so stood perhaps, if a shower of fire 
and brimstone had been descending upon Brussels. But at this 
juncture Mr. Fairfax suddenly discovered that it was raining, and 
that Clarissa’s shawl was growing rapidly damper. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what a brute Iam! I must 
find you some kind of shelter.’ 
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There was a café near at hand, the café attached to the Théatre 
du Pare, with rustic out-of-door constructions for the accommodation 
of its customers. Mr. Fairfax conducted Clarissa to one of these 
wooden arbours, where they might remain till the rain was over or 
till he chose to bring her a carriage. He did not care to do that 
very soon. He had a great deal to say to her. This time he was 
resolved not to accept defeat. 

A solitary waiter espied them promptly, having so little to do 
in this doleful weather, and came for orders. Mr. Fairfax asked 
for some coffee, and waited in silence while the man brought a little 
tray with cups and saucers and a great copper coffee-pot, out of 
which he poured the black infusion with infinite flourish. 

‘Bring some cognac,’ said Mr. Fairfax; and when the spirit 
had been brought, he poured half a wine-glassful into a cup of 
coffee, and entreated Clarissa to drink it as an antidote to cold. 
‘ You were walking ever so long in the rain,’ he said. 

She declined the nauseous dose. 

‘I am not afraid of catching cold,’ she said; ‘ but I shall be 
very glad if you will let that man fetch me a fly. I ought to have 
been at home half an hour ago.’ 

‘At home! Is it permissible to ask where you live ?’ 

‘I would rather not tell you my address. I hope, if my being 
here had anything to do with your coming to Brussels, that you 
will go back to Paris at once.’ 

‘I shall never go back to Paris, unless I enter its gates with 
you some day. I am going to the East, Clary; to Constantinople, 
and Athens, and all the world of fable and story, and you are going 
with me—you and young Lovel. Do you know there is one par- 
ticular spot in the island of Corfu which I have pitched upon for 
the site of a villa, just such a fairy dwelling-place as you can sketch 
for me — your own architecture — neither gothic nor composite, 
neither classic nor rustic, only le style Clarisse ; not for our per- 
manent dwelling—to my mind, nothing but poverty should ever 
chain a man to one habitation—but as a nest to which we might 
fly now and then, when we were weary of roaming.’ 

He was talking lightly, after his nature, which was of the 
lightest, but for a purpose also, trying to beguile Clarissa from 
serious considerations, to bring a smile to the pale sad face, if he 
could. In vain; the hazel eyes looked straight forward with an 
unwonted fixedness, the lips were firmly set, the hands clasped 
rigidly. 

After this, his tone grew more earnest ; again he pleaded, very 
much as he had pleaded before, but with a stronger determination, 
with a deeper passion, painting the life that might be for those two 
in the warmest brightest colours that his fancy could lend it. What 
had she to care for? he argued. Absolutely nothing. She had 
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broken with her husband, whom George Fairfax knew by his own 
experience to be implacable in his resentment. And O, how much 
to gain! A life of happiness; all her future spent with the man 
who loved her; spent wherever and however she pleased. What 
was he but her slave, to obey her ? 

She was not unmoved by his pleading. Unmoved? These were 
words and tones that went home to her heart of hearts. Yes, she 
could imagine the life he painted so well. Yes, she knew what the 
future would seem to her, if it were to be spent with him. She 
loved him dearly—had so loved him ever since that night in the 
railway -carriage, she thought. When had his image been really 
absent from her since that time ? 

He insisted that she should hear him to the end, and she sub- 
mitted, not unwillingly perhaps. She had no thought of yielding ; 
but it was sweet to her to hear his voice—for the last time, she told 
herself; this must be the last time. Even while he pleaded and 
argued and demonstrated that the wisest thing in the world she 
could do was to run.away with him, she was meditating her plan 
of escape. Not again must they meet thus. She had a certain 
amount of strength of mind, but it was not inexhaustible, and she 
felt her weakness. 

‘ You forget that I have a son,’ she said at last, when he urged 
her to speak. 

‘He shall be my son. Do you think I do not love that rosy 
yearling ? He shall inherit Lyvedon, if you like; there is no entail; 
I can do what I please with it. Yes, though I had sons of my own, 
he should be first, by right of any wrong we may do him now. In 
the picture I have made of our future life, I have never omitted that 
figure, Clarissa. Forget your son! No, Clary; when I am less than 
a father to him, tell me that I never loved you.’ 

This was the man’s way of looking at the question; the boy’s 
future should be provided for, he should have a fine estate left him 
by way of solatium. The mother thought of what her son would 
think of her, when he grew old enough to consider her conduct. 

‘I must ask you to get me a fly somehow, Mr. Fairfax,’ she said 
quietly. ‘It is still raining, and I am really anxious to get home 
to Lovel. I am sorry you should have taken so much trouble about 
me; it is quite useless, believe me. I know that I have been very 
weak—guilty even—in many ways since I have known you; but that 
is all over now. I have paid the penalty in the loss of my husband’s 
esteem. I have nothing now to live for but my child.’ 

‘ And is that to be the end of everything, Mrs. Granger?’ asked 
George Fairfax, with an angry look in his eyes. ‘ Are we to part 
upon that? It is such an easy thing to lure a man on to a certain 
point, and then turn upon him and protest you never meant to go 
beyond that point. You have paid the penalty! Do you think [ 
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have paid no penalty? Was it a pleasant thing to me, do you 
suppose, to jilt Geraldine Challoner? J trampled honour in the 
dust for your sake, Clarissa. Do you know that there is a coolness 
between my mother and me at this moment, because of my absence 
from England and that broken-off marriage? Do you know that I 
have turned my back for ever upon a place that any man might be 
proud to call his home, for the sake of being near you? I have cast 
every consideration to the winds; and now that you have actually 
broken loose from your bondage, now that there is nothing to come 
between us and a happy future, you set up your son as an obstacle, 
and’—he concluded with a bitter langh—‘ ask me to fetch you a fly!’ 

‘Tam sorry to wound you; but—but—I cannot bring dishonour 
upon my son.’ 

‘Your son!’ cried George Fairfax savagely. ‘An east wind 
may blow your son off the face of the earth to-morrow. Is a one- 
year-old baby to stand between a man and his destiny? Come, 
Clary, I have served my apprenticeship; I have been very patient ; 
but my patience is exhausted. You must leave this place with me 
to-night.’ ; 

‘Mr. Fairfax, will you get me a fly, or must I walk home ?’ 

He looked at her fixedly for a few moments, intent upon finding 
out if she were really in earnest, if this cold persistence were un- 
conquerable even by him. Her face was very pale, the eyes down- 
cast, the mouth firm as marble. 

‘ Clarissa,’ he cried, ‘I have been fooled from first to last—you 
have never loved me !’ 

Those words took her off her guard; she lifted her eyes to meet 
his, eyes full of love and despair, and again he told himself success was 
only a question of time. His apprenticeship was not finished yet; he 
must be content to serve a little longer. When she had tasted the 
bitterness of her new life, its helplessness, its desolation, with only 
such a broken reed as Austin Lovel to lean upon, she would turn 
to him naturally for comfort and succour, as the fledgling flies back 
to its nest. 

But if in the mean time Daniel Granger should relent and pursue 
her, and take her back to his heart with pardon and love? There 
was the possibility of that event; yet to press matters too persistently 
would be foolish, perilous even. Better to let her have her own way 
for a little, since he knew that she loved him. 

He went to look for the depressed waiter, whom he dispatched 
in quest of a vehicle, and then returned to the rustic shelter, where 
Clarissa sat like a statue, watching the rain pouring down mono- 
tonously in a perpetual drizzle. They heard the wheels of the car- 
riage almost immediately. Mr. Fairfax offered his arm to Clarissa, 
and led her out of the garden; the obsequious waiter on the other 
side holding an umbrella over her head. 
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‘ Where shall I tell the man to drive ?’ he asked. 

‘To St. Gudule.’ 

‘-But you don’t live in the cathedral, like Hugo’s Esmeralda. 
Am I not to know your address ?’ 

‘It is better not. Austin knows that you were the cause of my 
leaving Paris. If you came, there might be some misunderstanding.’ 

‘TI am not afraid of facing Austin.’ 

‘But I am afraid of any meeting between you. I cannot tell 
you where I am living, Mr. Fairfax.’ 

‘That seems rather hard upon me. But you will let me see 
you again, won’t you, Clary? Meet me here to-morrow at dusk— 
say at six o’clock. Promise to do that, and I will let you off.’ - 

She hesitated, looking nervously to the right and left, like a 
hunted animal. 

‘ Promise, Clary; it is not very much to ask.’ 

‘ Very well, then, I promise. Only please let the man drive off 
to St. Gudule, and pray don’t follow me.’ 

Mr. Fairfax grasped her hand. ‘Remember, you have promised,’ 
he said, and then gave the coachman his orders. And directly the 
fly containing Clarissa had rattled off, he ran to the nearest stand 
and chartered another. 

‘ Drive to St. Gudule,’ he said to the man, ‘and when you see 
a carriage going that way, keep behind it, but not too near.’ 

It happened, however, that the first. driver had the best horse, 
and, being eager to earn his fare quickly, had deposited Clarissa in 
the Place Gudule before George Fairfax’s charioteer could overtake 
him. She had her money ready to slip into the man’s hand, and 
she ran across the square and into the narrow street where Austin 
lived, and vanished, before Mr. Fairfax turned the corner of the 
square. 

He met the empty vehicle, and dismissed his own driver there- 
upon in a rage. ‘ Your horse ought to be suppressed by the legal 
authorities,’ he said, as he gave the man his fare. 

She must live very near the cathedral, he concluded, and he spent 
a dreary hour patrolling the narrow streets round about in the wet. 
In which of those dull-looking houses had she her dwelling? He 
could not tell. He walked up and down, staring up at all the 
windows with a faint hope of seeing her, but in vain; and at last 
went home to his hotel crestfallen and disappointed. 

‘ She escapes me at every turn,’ he said to himself. ‘ There is 
a kind of fatality. Am I to grow old and gray in pursuing her, I 
wonder? I feel ten years older already, since that night when she 
and I travelled together.’ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


ON THE WING. 


Cuarissa hung over her baby with all manner of fond endear- 
ments. 

‘My darling! my darling!’ she sobbed; ‘is it a hard thing to 
resist temptation for your sake ?’ 

She had shed many bitter tears since that interview with George 
Fairfax, alone in the dreary room, while Lovel slept the after-dinner 
sleep of infancy, and while Mrs. Lovel and Jane Target gossipped 
sociably in the general sitting-room. Austin was out playing domi- 
noes at the café of a Thousand Columns, with some Bohemianishly- 
disposed Bruxellois. 

She had wept for the life that might have been, but which never 
could be. On that point she was decided. Not under the shadow 
of dishonour could she spend her days. She had her son. If she 
had been alone, utterly desolate, standing on some isolated rock, 
with nothing but the barren sea around her, she might perhaps have 
listened to that voice which was so very sweet to her, and yielded. 
But to take this dreadful leap which she was asked to take, alone, 
was one thing; to take it with her child in her arms, another. Her 
fancy, which was very vivid, made pictures of what her boy’s future 
might be, if she were to do this thing. She thought of him stung 
by the mention of his mother’s name, as if it were the foulest insult. 
She thought of his agony when he heard other men talk of their 
mothers, and remembered the blackness of darkness that shrouded 
his. She thought of the boyish intellect opening little by little, first 
with vague wonder, then fearful curiosity, to receive this fatal know- 
ledge ; and then the shame for that young innocent soul! 

*O, not for worlds!’ she cried, ‘O, not for worlds! God keep 
me from any more temptation !’ 

Not with mere idle prayers did she content herself. She knew 
her danger: that man was resolute, unscrupulous, revengeful even : 
and she loved him. She determined to leave Brussels. She would 
go and lose herself in the wide world of London; and then, after 
a little while, when all possibility of her movements being traced 
was over, she would take her child to some secluded country place, 
where there were woods and meadows, and where the little dimpled 
hands could gather bright spring flowers. She announced her inten- 
tion to her brother that evening, when he came home at a latish 
hour from the Thousand Columns, elated by having won three francs 
and a half at dominoes—an amount which he had expended on 
cognac and syphons for himself and his antagonist. 

He was surprised, vexed even, by Clarissa’s decision. Why had 
she come to him, if she meant to run away directly ? What supreme 
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folly, to make such a journey for nothing! Why did she not go 
from Paris to London at once ? 

‘I did not think of that, Austin ; I was almost out of my senses 
that day, I think, after Daniel told me he was going to separate me 
from my boy; and it seemed natural to me to fly to you for pro- 
tection.’ 

‘Then why run away from me? Heaven knows, you are wel- 
come to such a home as I can give. The quarters are rough, I 
know ; but we shall improve that, by and by.’ 

‘No, no, Austin, it is not that. I should be quite happy with 
you, only—only—lI have a particular reason for going to London.’ 

‘ Clarissa !’ cried her brother sternly, ‘has that man anything 
to do with this? Has he tried to lure you away from here, to your 
destruction ?’ 

‘No, no, no! you ought to know me better than that. Do you 
think I would bring dishonour upon my boy ?’ 

Her face told him that she was speaking the truth. 

‘Very well, Clary,’ he said with a sigh of resignation; ‘ you 
must do as you please. I suppose your reason is a good one, though 
you don’t choose to trust me.’ 

So, by an early train next morning, Clarissa, with her nurse and 

child, left Brussels for Ostend—a somewhat dreary place wherein 
to arrive in early spring-time, with March winds blowing bleak across 
the sandy dunes. 
They had to spend a night here, at a second-rate hotel on the 
Quay. : 
‘We must go to humble-looking places, you know, Jane, to 
make our money last,’ Clarissa said on the journey. They had tra- 
velled second-class ; but she had given a five-pound note to her 
brother, by way of recompense for the brief accommodation he had 
given her, not telling him how low her stock was. Faithful Jane’s 
five-and-twenty pounds were vanishing. Clarissa looked at the two 
glittering circlets on her wedding finger. 

‘We cannot starve while we have these,’ she thought ; and once 
in London, she could sell her drawings. Natural belief of the school- 
girl mind, that water-coloured sketches are a marketable commodity! 

Again in the dismal early morning—that sunrise of which poets 
write so sweetly, but which to the unromantic traveller is wont to 
seem a dreary thing—mother and nurse and child went their way in 
a great black steamer, redolent of oil and boiled mutton ; and at nine 
o’clock at night—a starless March night—-Clarissa and her belong- 
ings were deposited on St. Katharine’s Wharf, amidst a clamour and 
bustle that almost confused her senses. 

She had meditated and debated and puzzled herself all through 
the day’s voyage, sitting alone on the windy deck, brooding over her 
troubles, while Jane kept young Lovel amused and happy below. 
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Inexperienced in the ways of every-day life as a child—knowing no 
more now than she had known in her school-girl days at Belforét— 
she had made her poor little plan, such as it was. 

Two or three times during her London season she had driven 
through Soho—those weird dreary streets between Soho-square and 
Regent-street—and had contemplated the gloomy old houses, with 
a bill of lodgings to let here and there in a parlour-window; anon 
a working jeweller’s humble shop breaking out of a private house ; 
here a cheap restaurant, there a French laundress ; everywhere the 
air of a life which is rather a struggle to live than actual living. In 
this neighbourhood, which was the only humble quarter of the great 
city whereof she had any knowledge, Clarissa fancied they might 
find a temporary lodging—only a temporary shelter, for all her hopes 
and dreams pointed to some fair rustic retreat, where she might live 
happily with her treasure. Once lodged safely and obscurely, where 
it would be impossible for either her husband or George Fairfax to 
track her, she would spend a few shillings in drawing-materials, and 
set to work to produce a set of attractive sketches, which she might 
sell to a dealer. She knew her brother’s plan of action, and fancied 
she could easily carry it out upon a small scale. 

‘So little would enable us to live happily, Jane,’ she said, when 
she revealed her ideas to her faithful follower. 

* But O, mum, to think of you living like that, with such a rich 
husband as Mr. Granger, and him worshipping the ground you walk 
upon, as he did up to the very last; and as to his anger, I’m sure 
it was only tempory, and he’s sorry enough he drove you away by 
this time, I'll lay.’ 

‘He wanted to take away my child, Jane.’ 

They took a cab, and drove from Thames-street to Soho. Clarissa 
had never been through the City at night before, and she thought 
the streets would never end. ‘They came at last into that quieter 
and dingier region ; but it was past ten o’clock, and hard work to 
find a respectable lodging at such an hour. Happily the cabman 
was a kindly and compassionate spirit, and did his uttermost to help 
them, moving heaven and earth, in the way of policemen and small 
shopkeepers, until, by dint of much inquiry, he found a decent-look- 
ing house in a cul-de-sac out of Dean-street—a little out-of-the-way 
quadrangle, where the houses were large and stately, and had been 
habitations of sweetness and light in the days when Soho was young 
and Monmouth the young man of the period. 

To one of these houses the cabman had been directed by a good-na- 
tured cheesemonger, at a corner not far off; and here Clarissa found 
a second-floor—a gaunt-looking sitting-room, with three windows and 
oaken window-seats, sparsely furnished, but inexorably clean ; a bed- 
room adjoining—at a rent which seemed moderate to this inexperi- 
enced wayfarer. The landlady was a widow—is it not the normal 
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“state of landladies ?—cleanly and conciliating, somewhat surprised 
to see travellers with so little luggage, but reassured by that air of 
distinction which was inseparable from Mrs. Granger, and by the 
presence of the maid. 

The cabman was dismissed, with many thanks and a princely 
payment; and so Clarissa began life alone in London. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN TIME OF NEED. 


Ir was a dreary habitation, that London lodging, after the 
gardens and woods of Arden, the luxurious surroundings and innu- 
merable prettinesses which Mr. Granger’s wealth had provided for 
the wife of his love; dreary after the holiday brightness of Paris ; 
dreary beyond expression to Clarissa in the long quiet evenings 
when she sat alone, trying to face the future—the necessity for 
immediate action being over, and the world all before her. 

She had her darling. That was the one fact which she re- 
peated to herself over and over again, as if the words had been a 
charm—an amulet to drive away guilty thoughts of the life that 
might have been, if she had listened to George Fairfax’s prayer. 

It was not easy for her to shut that image out of her heart, even 
with her dearest upon earth beside her. The tender pleading words, 
the earnest face, came back to her very often. She thought of him 
wandering about those hilly streets in Brussels, disappointed and 
angry; thought of his reproaches, and the sacrifices he had made 
for her. 

And then from such weak fancies she was brought suddenly 
back by the necessities of every-day life. Her money was very 
nearly gone; the journeys had cost so much, and she had been 
obliged to buy clothing for Jane and Lovel and herself at Brussels. 
She had spent a sovereign on colours and brushes and drawing- 
paper at Winsor and Newton’s—her little stock-in-trade. She 
looked at her diamond rings meditatively as she sat brooding in the 
March twilight, with as vague an idea of their value as a child might 
have had. The time was very near when she would be obliged to 
turn them into money. 

Fortunately the woman of the house was friendly, and the rooms 
were clean. But the airs of Soho are not as those breezes which 
come blowing over Yorkshive wolds and woods, with the breath of 
the German Ocean; nor had they the gay Tuileries garden and the 
Bois for Master Lovel’s airings. Jane Target was sorely puzzled 
where to take the child. It was a weary long way to St. James’s 
Park on foot ; and the young mother had a horror of omnibuses— 
in which she supposed smallpox and fever to be continually raging. 
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Sometimes they had a cab, and took the boy down to feed the ducks 
and stare at the soldiers. But in the Park Clarissa had an ever- 
present terror of being seen by some one she knew. Purposeless 
prowlings with baby in the streets generally led unawares into New- 
port-market, from which busy mart Mrs. Granger fled aghast, lest 
her darling should die of the odour of red herrings and stale veget- 
ables. In all the wider streets Clarissa was afflicted by that per- 
petual fear of being recognised ; and during the airings which Lovel 
enjoyed with Jane alone the poor mother endured unspeakable tor- 
ments. At any moment Mr. Granger, or some one employed by 
Mr. Granger, might encounter the child, and her darling be torn 
from her; or some accident might befall him. Clarissa’s inexperi- 
ence exaggerated the perils of the London streets, until every paving- 
stone seemed to bristle with dangers. She longed for the peace and 
beauty of the country; but not until she had found some opening 
for the disposal of her sketches could she hope to leave London. 
She worked on bravely for a fortnight, painting half a dozen hours a 
day, and wasting the rest of her day in baby worship, or in profound 
plottings and plannings about the future with Jane Target. The girl 
was thoroughly devoted, ready to accept any scheme of existence 
which her mistress might propose. The two women made their 
little picture of the life they were to lead when Clarissa had found 
a kindly dealer to give her constant employment: a tiny cottage, 
somewhere in Kent or Surrey, among green fields and wooded hills, 
furnished ever so humbly, but with a garden where Lovel might 
play. Clarissa sketched the ideal cottage one evening—a bower of 
roses and honeysuckle, with a thatched roof and steep gables. 

Alas, when she had finished her fortnight’s work, and carried 
half a dozen sketches to a dealer in Rathbone-place, it was only to 
meet with a crushing disappointment. The man admitted her power, 
but had no use for anything of that kind. Chromolithographs were 
cheap and popular—people would rather buy a lithograph of some 
popular artist’s picture than a nameless water-colour. If she liked 
to leave a couple of her sketches, he would try to dispose of them, 
but he could not buy them—and giving her permanent employment 
was quite out of the question. 

‘Do you know anything about engraving ?’ he asked. 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

‘Can you draw on the wood ?’ 

‘I have never tried, but I daresay I could do that.’ 

‘I recommend you to turn your attention that way. There's a 
larger field for that sort of thing. You might exhibit some of your 
sketches at the next Water-Colour Exhibition. They would stand 
a chance of selling there.’ 

‘Thanks. You are very good, but I want remunerative employ- 
ment immediately.’ 
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She wandered on—from dealer to dealer, hoping against hope, 
always with the same result—from Rathbone-place to Regent-street, 
and on to Bond-street, and homewards along Oxford-street, and then 
back to her baby, broken-hearted. 

‘It is no use, Jane,’ she sobbed. ‘I can understand my 
brother’s life now. Art is a broken reed. We must get away from 
this dreadful London—how pale my Lovel is looking !—and go into 
some quiet country-place, where we can live very cheaply. I almost 
wish I had stayed in Belgium— in one of the small out-of-the-way 
towns, where we might have been safely hidden. We must go down 
to the country, Jane, and I must take in plain needlework.’ 

‘I’m a good un at that, you know, mum,’ Jane cried, with a 
delighted grin. 

And then they began to consider where they should go. That 
was rather a difficult question. Neither of them knew any world 
except the region surrounding Arden Court. At last Clarissa re- 
membered Beckenham. She had driven through Beckenham once: 
on her way to a garden-party. Why should they not go to Becken- 
ham—the place was so near London, could be reached with so 
little expense, and yet was rustic. 

‘We must get rid of one of the rings, Jane,’ Clarissa said, 
looking at it doubtfully. 

‘I'll manage that, mum—don’t you fidget yourself about that. 
There’s a pawnbroker’s in the next street. I'll take it round there 
in the evening, if you like, mum.’ 

Clarissa shuddered. Commerce with a pawnbroker seemed to 
her inexperience a kind of crime—something like taking stolen pro- 
perty to be melted down. 

But Jane Target was a brave damsel, and carried the ring to 
the pawnbroker with so serené a front, and gave her address with 
so honest an air, that the man, though at first inclined to be doubt- 
ful, believed her story; namely, that the ring belonged to her mis- 
tress, a young married lady who had suffered a reverse of fortune. 

She went home rejoicing, having raised fifteen pounds upon a 
ring that was worth ninety. The pawnbroker had a notion that it 
would never be redeemed—young married ladies who suffer reverse 
of fortune rarely recover their footing, but generally slide down, 
down, down to the uttermost deeps of poverty. 

They were getting ready for that journey to Beckenham, happy 
in the idea of escaping from the monotonous unfriendly streets, and 
the grime and mire and general dinginess of London life, when an 
unlooked-for calamity befell them, and the prospect of release had, 
for the time at least, to be given up. Young Lovel fell ill. He 
was ‘about his teeth,’ the woman of the house said, and tried to 
make light of the evil. These innocents are subject to much suffer- 
ing in this way. He had a severe cold, with a tiresome hacking 
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cough which rent Clarissa’s heart. She sent for a doctor immedi- 
ately—a neighbouring practitioner recommended by the landlady— 
and he came and saw the child lying in his mother’s lap, and the 
mother young and beautiful and unhappy, and was melted accord- 
ingly, and did all he could to treat the matter Jightly. Yet he was 
fain, after a few visits, and no progress for the better, to confess 
that these little lives hang by a slender thread. 

‘ The little fellow has a noble frame, and an excellent constitu- 
tion,’ he said; ‘I hope we shall save him.’ 

Save him! An icy thrill went through Clarissa’s veins. Save 
him! Was there any fear of losing him? O, God, what would 
her life be without that child? She looked at the doctor, white to 
the lips, and speechless with horror. 

‘I don’t wish to alarm you,’ he said gently, ‘but Iam com- 
pelled to admit that there is danger. If the little one’s father is 
away,’ he added doubtfully, ‘and you would like to summon him, I 
think it would be as well to do so.’ 

‘O, my flower, my angel, my life!’ she cried, flinging herself 
down beside the child’s bed ; ‘I cannot lose you!’ 

‘I trust in God you will not,’ said the surgeon. ‘ We will make 
every effort to save him.’ And then he turned to Jane Target, and 
murmured his directions. 

‘Is there any one else,’ said Clarissa in a hoarse voice, looking 
up at the medical man—‘ any one I can send for besides yourself— 
any one who can cure. my baby ?’ 

‘I doubt whether it would be of any use. The case is such a 
simple one. I have fifty such in a year. But if you would like a 
physician to see the little fellow, there is Dr. Ormond, who has 
peculiar experience in children’s cases. You might call him in, if 
you liked.’ 

‘I will send for him this minute.—Jane dear, will you go ?’ 

‘I don’t think it would be any use, just now. He will be out 
upon his rounds. There is no immediate danger. If you were to 
send to him this evening—a note would do—asking him to call 
to-morrow—that would be the best way. Remember, I don’t for 
a moment say the case is hopeless. Only, if you have any anxiety 
about the little one’s father, and if he is within a day’s journey, 
I would really advise you to send for him.’ 

Clarissa did not answer. She was hanging over the bed, watch- 
ing every difficult breath with unutterable agony. The child had 
only begun to droop a week ago, had been positively ill only four 
days. ‘ 

All the rest of that day Clarissa was in a kind of stupor. She 
watched the child, and watched Jane administering her remedies, 
and the landlady coming in now and then to look at the boy, or to 
ask about him, with a friendly anxiety. She tried to help Jane 
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sometimes, in a useless tremulous way, sometimes sat statue-like, 
and could only gaze. She could not even pray—only now and then 
she whispered with her dry lips, ‘ Surely God will not take away 
my child !’ 

At dusk the doctor came again, but said very little. He was 
leaving the room, when Clarissa stopped him with a passionate 
despairing cry. Until that moment she had seemed marble. 

‘ Tell me the truth,’ she cried. ‘ Will he be taken away from 
me? He is all the world to me—the only thing on earth I have 
to love. Surely God will not be so pitiless! What difference can 
one angel more make in heaven ? and he is all the world to me.’ 

‘ My dear lady, these things are ordered by a Wisdom beyond 
our comprehension,’ the doctor answered gently. That picture of 
a disconsolate mother was very common to him—only Clarissa was 
so much lovelier than most of the mothers, and her grief had a 
more romantic aspect and touched him a little more than usual. 
‘ Believe me, I shall make every effort to pull the little fellow 
through,’ he added with the professional air of hopefulness. ‘ Have 
you written to Dr. Ormond ?’ 

‘Yes, my leiter was posted an hour after you called.’ 

‘Then we shall hear what he says to-morrow. You can have 
no higher opinion. And now pray, my dear Mrs. Graham’—Cla- 
rissa had called herself Graham in these Soho lodgings—‘ pray keep 
up your spirits ; remember, your own health will suffer if you give 
way—and I really do not think you are strong.’ 

He looked at her curiously as he spoke. She was deadly pale, 
and had a haggard look which aged her by ten years: beauty less 
perfect in its outline would have been obscured by that mental 
anguish—hers shone through all, ineffaceable. 

‘Do not forget what I said about the little one’s father,’ urged 
the doctor, lingering for a minute on the threshold. ‘ There is re- 
ally too great a responsibility in keeping him ignorant of the case, 
if he is anywhere within reach.’ 

Clarissa smiled for the first time since her boy’s illness—a 
strange wan smile. She was thinking how Daniel Granger had 
threatened her with separation from her child; and now Death had 
come between them to snatch him from both. 

‘My son!’ She remembered the proud serenity, the supreme 
sense of possession, with which he had pronounced those words. 

And the child would die perhaps, and Daniel Granger never look 
upon his face again. A great terror came into her mind at that 
thought. What would her husband say to her if he came to claim 
his boy, and found him dead? For the first time since she had left 
him—triumphant in the thought of having secured this treasure— 
the fact that the child belonged to him, as well as to herself, came 
fully home to her. From the day of the baby’s birth she had been 
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in the habit of thinking of him as her own—hers by a right divine 
almost—of putting his father out of the question, as it were— 
only just tolerating to behold that doating father’s fond looks and 
caresses—watching all communion between those two with a lurking 
jealousy. 

Now all at once she began to feel what a sacred bond there was 
between the father and son, and how awful a thing it would be, if 
Daniel Granger should find his darling dead. Might he not denounce 
her as the chief cause of his boy’s death? Those hurried journeys 
by land and sea—that rough shifting to and fro of the pampered son 
and heir, whose little life until that time had heen surrounded with 
such luxurious indulgences, so guarded from the faintest waft of 
discomfort—who should say that these things had not jeopardised 
the precious creature? And out of her sin had this arisen. In 
that dread hour by her darling’s sick-bed, what unutterably odious 
colours did her flirtation with George Fairfax assume—her dalliance 
with temptation, her weak hankering after that forbidden society ! 
She saw, as women do see in that clear after-light which comes 
with remorse, all the guilt and all the hatefulness of her sin. 

‘God gave me my child for my redemption,’ she said to herself, 
‘and I went on sinning.’ 

What was it the doctor had said? Again and again those part- 
ing words came back to her. The father should be summoned. 
But to summon him, to reveal her hiding-place, and then have her 
darling taken from her, saved from the grasp of death only to be 
torn from her by his pitiless unforgiving father! No thought of what 
Daniel Granger had been to her in all the days of her married life 
arose to comfort or reassure her. She only thought of him as he 
had been after that fatal meeting in her brother’s painting-room ; 
and she hoped for no mercy from him. 

‘ And even if I were willing to send for him, I don’t know where 
he is,’ she said at last helplessly. 

Jane Target urged her to summon him. 

‘If you was to.send a telegraft to the Court, mum, Miss Gran- 
ger is pretty sure to be there, and she’d send to her pa, wherever 
he was.’ s 

Clarissa shivered. Send to Miss Granger! suffer those cold 
eyes to see the depth of her humiliation! That would be hard to 
endure. Yet what-did anything in the world maiter to her when 
her boy was in jeopardy ? 

‘We shall save him, Jane,’ she said with a desperate hopeful- 
ness, clasping her hands and bending down to kiss the troubled little 
one, who had brief snatches of sleep now and then in weary hours 
of restlessness. ‘ We shall save him. The doctor said so.’ 

‘God grant we may, mum! But the doctor didn’t say for cer- 
tain—he only said he hoped; and it would be so much better to 
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send for master. It seems a kind of crime not to let him know; 
and if the poor dear should grow worse—’ 

‘ He will not grow worse!’ cried Clarissa hysterically. ‘ What, 
Jane! are you against me? Do you want me to be robbed of him, 
as his father would rob me without mercy? No, I will keep him, 
I will keep him! Nothing but death shall take him from me.’ 

Later in the evening, restless with the restlessness of a soul 
tormented by fear, Clarissa began to grow uneasy about her letter to 
Dr. Ormond. It might miscarry in going through the post-office. 
She was not quite sure that it had been properly directed, her mind 
had been so bewildered when she wrote it. Or Dr. Ormond might 
have engagements next morning, and might not be able to come. 
She was seized with a nervous anxiety about this. 

‘If there were any one I could send with another note,’ she said. 

Jane shook her head despondently. In that house there was no 
messenger to be procured. The landlady was elderly, and kept no ser- 
vant—employing only a mysterious female of the charwoman species, 
who came at daybreak, dyed herself to the elbows with blacking or 
blacklead before breakfast, and so remained till the afternoon, when 
she departed to ‘ do for’ a husband and children—the husband and 
children passing all the earlier part of the day in a desolate and un- 
‘ done-for’ condition. 

‘ There’s no one to take a letter, mum,’ said Jane, looking wist- 
fully at her mistress, who had been watching without rest or slumber 
for three days and three nights. ‘ But why shouldn’t you go your- 
self, mum? Cavendish-square isn’t so very far. Don’t you remem- 
ber our going there one morning with baby? It’s a fine evening, 
and a little fresh air would do you good.’ 

Clarissa was quite willing to go on the errand herself. It would 
be doing something, at least. She might see the physician, and obtain 
his promise to come to her early next day ; and beside that sick- 
bed she was of so little use. She could only hold her darling in her 
lap, when he grew weary of his bed, or carry him up and down the 
room sometimes. Jane, whose nerves were as steady as a rock, 
did all the rest. 

She looked at the bed. It was hard to leave that tender little 
sufferer even for half an hour. 

‘If he should grow worse while I am away ?’ she said doubtfully. 

‘No fear of that,’ replied Jane. ‘ He’s sleeping better now 
than he has slept for ever so long. God grant he’s upon the turn!’ 

‘God grant it! And you won’t forget the medicine, at half- 
past eight ?’ 

‘Lor’, mum, as if I should forget !’ 

‘ Then I'll go,’ said Clarissa. 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, startled a little by the white 
face that looked at her from the glass. The things she had worn 
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when she left Paris were the darkest and plainest in her wardrobe. 
They had grown shabby by this time, and had a very sombre look. 
Even in these garments the tall slim figure had a certain elegance ; 
but it was not a figure to be remarked at nightfall, in the London 
streets. The mistress of Arden Court might have been easily mis- 
taken for a sempstress going home from her work. 

Just at first the air made her giddy, and she tottered a little on 
the broad pavement of the quiet cul-de-sac. It seemed as if she 
had not been out of doors fora month. But by degrees she grew 
more accustomed to the keen March atmosphere and the noise of 
Oxford-street, towards which she was hastening, and so hurried on, 
thinking only of her errand. She made her way somehow to Caven- 
dish-square. How well she remembered driving through it in the 
summer gloaming, during the brief glory of her one season, on her 
way to a commercial magnate’s Tusculum in the Regent’s-park ! It 
had seemed remote and out of the world after Mayfair—a locality 
which one might be driven by reverse of fortune to inhabit, not 
otherwise. But to-night the grave old square had an alarming 
stateliness of aspect after slipshod Soho. 

She found Dr. Ormond’s house, and saw his butler, a solemn 
bald-headed personage, who looked wise enough to prescribe for the 
most recondite diseases of humanity. The doctor himself was dining 
out, but the butler pledged himself for his master’s appearance at 
Clarissa’s lodgings between eleven and two to-morrow. 

‘ He never disappints; and he draws no distinctions,’ said the 
official, with an evident reference to the humility of the applicant’s 
social status. ‘ There’s not many like him in the medical perfes- 
sion.’ 

‘ And you think he is sure to come ?’ urged Clarissa anxiously. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, mum. I shall make a particular pint of 
it myself. You may be quite easy about his comin’.’ 

Clarissa thanked the man, and surprised him with half-a-crown 
gently slipped into his fat palm. She had not many half-crowns 
now; but the butler seemed to pity her, and might influence his 
master to come to her a little sooner than he would come in the 
ordinary way. 

Her errand being done, she turned away from the house with 
a strange sinking at the heart. An ever-present fear of this illness 
coming to a fatal end, and a guilty sense of the wrong she was 
doing to Daniel Granger, oppressed her. She walked in a purpose- 
less way, took the wrong turning after coming out of the square, 
and so wandered into Portland-place. She camé to a full stop sud- 
denly in that wide thoroughfare, and looking about her like an 
awakened sleep-walker, perceived that she had gone astray—recog- 
nised the place she was in, and saw that she was within a few doors 
of Lady Laura Armstrong’s house. 
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Although the London season had begun, there was an air of 
stillness and solitude in this grave habitation of splendours that 
have for the most part vanished. At one door there was a carriage 
waiting ; here and there lighted windows shone out upon the night ; 
but the general aspect was desolation. If there were gaiety and 
carousing anywhere, closed shutters hid the festival from the outer 
world. The underground world of Egypt could scarcely have seemed 
more silent than Portland-place. 

Clarissa went on to the familiar corner house, which was made 
conspicuous to the stranger by encaustic tiled balconies, or glass 
fern and flower cases at every available window, and by a certain 
colour and glitter which seemed almost a family likeness to Lady 
Laura herself. There were lights burning dimly in the two last 
windows on the drawing-room floor, looking into the side street. 
Clarissa remembered the room very well—it was Lady Laura’s own 
especial sanctum, the last and smallest of four drawing-rooms—a 
nest lined with crimson silk, and crowded with everything foolish in 
the way of ebony and ormolu, Venetian glass and Sevres china, and 
with nothing sensible in it except three or four delicious easy-chairs 
of the pouff species, immortalised by Sardou. Alas for that age of 
pouff which he satirised with such a caustic pen! To what dismal 
end has it come! End of powder and petroleum, and instead of 
beauty, burning ! 

The lonely wanderer, so sorely oppressed with cares and per- 
plexities, looked wistfully up at those familiar windows. How often 
she had loitered away the twilight with Lady Laura, talking idly in 
that flower-laden balcony! As she looked at it to-night, there came 
into her mind a foolish wonder that life could have had any interest 
for her in those days, before the birth of her son. 

‘If I were to lose him now, I should be no poorer than I was 
then,’ she thought ; and then, after a moment’s reflection, ‘ O yes, 
yes, a thousand times poorer, once having had him.’ 

She walked a little way down the street, and then came back 
again and lingered under those two windows, with an unspeakable 
yearning to cast herself upon her friend in this hour of shipwreck. 
She had such bitter need of sympathy from some one nearer her 
own level than the poor honest faithful Yorkshire girl. 

‘She was once my friend,’ she said to herself, still hovering 
there irresolute, ‘ and seemed very fond of me. She could advise 
me, knowing the world so well as she does; and I do not think 
she would betray me. She owes me something, too. But for my 
promise to her, I might have been George Fairfax’s wife, and ali 
this trouble might have been avoided.’ 

George Fairfax’s wife! What a strange dream-like fancy it 
seemed! And yet it might have been; it had needed only one 
little word from herself to make the dream a fact. 
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‘I tried to do my duty,’ she thought, ‘ and yet ruin and sor- 
row have come upon me.’ And then the small still voice whispered, 
‘ Tried to do your duty, but not always; sometimes you left off try- 
ing, and dared to be happy in your own way. Between the two 
roads of vice and virtue, you tried to make a devious pathway of 
your own, not wholly on one side or the other.’ 

Once having seen that light, feeling somehow that there was 
sympathy and comfort near, she could not go away without making 
some attempt to see her friend. She thought with a remorseful 
pang of times and seasons during her wedded life when Laura Arm- 
strong’s too solicitous friendship had seemed to her something of a 
bore. How different was it with her now! 

She summoned up resolution at last, and in a half desperate 
mood, went round to the front door and knocked—a tremulous con- 
science-stricken knock, as of some milliner’s apprentice bringing 
home a delayed bonnet. The man who opened the door looked in- 
voluntarily for her basket. 

‘ What is it?’ he asked dubiously, scenting a begging-letter 
writer in the tall slim figure and closely-veiled face, and being on 
principle averse from gentility that did not ride in its carriage. 
‘ What is it, young woman ?’ 

‘Can I see Lady Laura Armstrong? I want to see her very 
particularly.’ 

‘ Have you got an appointment ?’ 

‘No; but I wish to see her.’ 

‘ You’re from Madame Lecoudre’s, I suppose. You can see my 
lady’s maid ; but it’s quite out of the question for you to see my 
lady herself, at this time of night.’ 

‘ Will you take a message to her, on a slip of paper? 1am 
almost sure she will see me.’ And again Clarissa opened her slender 
purse, and slipped a florin into the man’s hand, by way of bribe. 

He was somewhat melted by this, but yet had an eye to the 
portable property in the hall. 

‘ You can come in,’ he said, pointing with a lofty air to a table 
whereon were pens and paper, ‘and write your message.’ And then 
rang an electric bell, which summons brought a second powdered 
footman, who was, as it were, a Corsican Brother or Siamese Twin, 
without the ligature, to the first. 

Clarissa scrawled a few hasty lines on a sheet of paper, and 
folded it. 

‘ Be so kind as to take that to your mistress,’ she said. ‘I am 
sure she will see me.’ 

The second footman was that superior young man, Norris, whom 
Hannah Warman had praised. He stared aghast, recognising Mrs. 
Granger’s voice and bearing, in spite of the thick veil folded over 
her face, in spite of her shabby garments. 
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‘ My lady shall have your note immediately, ma’am,’ he said with 
profound respect, and sped off as if to carry the message of a cabinet 
minister, much to the bewilderment of his brother officer, who did 
not know Mrs. Granger. 

He reappeared in about two minutes, and ushered Clarissa duly 
up the broad staircase—dimly lighted to-night, the family being in 
Portland-place, in a kind of semi-state, only newly arrived, and 
without so much as a hall-porter—through the corridor, where 
there were velvet-cushioned divans against the walls, whereon many 
among Lady Laura’s guests considered it a privilege to sit on her 
great reception nights, content to have penetrated so far, and with 
no thought of struggling farther, and on to the white-and-gold door 
at the farther end, which admitted the elect into my lady’s boudoir. 

Laura Armstrong was sitting at an ebony writing-table, with 
innumerable little drawers pulled out to their utmost extent, and all 
running over with papers, a chaotic mass of open letters before her, 
and a sheet of foolscap scrawled over with names. She had been 
planning her campaign for the season—so many dinners, so many 
dances, alternate Thursdays in May and June; and a juvenile fancy 
ball, at which a Pompadour of seven years of age could lead off the 
Lancers with a Charles the Twelfth of ten, with an eight-year-old 
Mephistopheles and a six-year-old Anna Boleyn for their vis-a-vis. 

As the footman opened the door, and ushered in Mrs. Granger, 
there was a faint rustling of silk behind the portiére dividing Lady 
Laura’s room from the next apartment; but Clarissa was too agi- 
tated to notice this. 

Laura Armstrong received her with effusion. 

‘My dearest girl,’ she exclaimed, rising, and grasping both 
Clarissa’s hands, as the man closed the door, ‘ how glad I am to 
see you! Do you know, something told me you would come to me ? 
Yes, dear; I said to myself ever so many times, ‘‘ That poor mis- 
guided child will come to me.” O, Clary, Clary, what have you 
been doing! Your husband is like a rock. He was at Arden for 
a few days, about a fortnight ago, and I drove over to see him, and 
entreated him to confide in me; but he would tell nothing. My 
poor, poor child! how pale, how changed !’ 

She had thrown back Clarissa’s veil, and was scrutinising the 
haggard face with very womanly tenderness. 

‘ Sit down, dear, and tell me everything. You know that you 
can trust me. If you had gone ever so wrong—and I don’t believe 
it is in you to do that—I would still be your friend.’ 

Clarissa made a faint effort to speak, and then burst into tears. 
This loving welcome was quite too much to bear. 

‘ He told me he was going to take my boy away from me,’ she 
sobbed, ‘ so I ran away from him, with my darling—and now my 
angel is dying !’ 
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And then, with many tears, and much questioning and ejacula- 
tion from Lady Laura, she told her pitiful story—concealing nothing, 
not even her weak yielding to temptation, not even her love for 
George Fairfax. 

‘I loved him always,’ she said; ‘ yes—always, always, always— 
from that first night when we travelled together! I used to dream 
of him sometimes, never hoping to see him again, till that summer 
day when he came suddenly upon me in Marley Wood. But I kept 
my promise ; I was true to you, Lady Laura; 1 kept my promise.’ 

‘ My poor Clary, how I wish I had never exacted that promise ! 
It did no good; it did not save Geraldine, and it seems to have 
made you miserable. Good gracious me,’ cried Lady Laura with 
sudden impetuosity, ‘I have no patience with the man! What is 
one man more than another, that there should be so much fuss 
about him ?’ 

‘I must go home to Lovel,’ Clarissa said anxiously. ‘I don’t 
know how long I have been away from him. I lost my head, al- 
most ; and I felt that I must come to you.’ 

‘Thank God you did come, you poor wandering creature! Wait 
a few minutes, Clary, while I send for a cab, and put on my bonnet. 
I am coming with you.’ 

‘You, Lady Laura ?’ 

* Yes, and I too,’ said a calm voice, that Clarissa remembered 
very well; and looking up at the door of communication between the 
two rooms, she saw the portiére pushed aside, and Geraldine Chal- 
loner on the threshold. 

‘Let me come and nurse your baby, Mrs. Granger,’ she said 
gently ; ‘I have had a good deal of experience of that sort of thing.’ 

‘ You do not know what an angel she is to the poor round Hale,’ 
said Lady Laura; ‘ especially to the children. And she nursed 
three of mine, Maud, Ethel, and Alick—no; Stephen, wasn’t it ?’ 
she asked, looking at her sister for correction—‘ through the scar- 
latina. Nothing but her devotion could have pulled them through, 
my doctor assured me. Let her come with us, Clary.’ 

‘O, yes, yes! God bless you, Lady Geraldine, for wanting to 
help my darling !’ 

‘ Norris, tell Fosset to bring me my bonnet and shawl, and fetch 
a cab immediately; I can’t wait for the carriage.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, the three womer were seated in the 
cab, and on their way to Soho. 

‘You have sent for Mr. Granger, of course,’ said Lady Laura. 

‘No, not yet. I trust in God there may be no necessity ; my 
darling will get well; I know he will! Dr. Ormond is to see him 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ What, Clarissa! you have not sent for your husband, although 
you say that his boy is in danger ?’ 
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‘If I let Mr. Granger know where I am, he will come and take 
my son away from me.’ 

‘Nonsense, Clary ; he can’t do that. It is very shameful of you 
to keep him in ignorance of the child’s state.’ And as well as she 
could, amidst the rattling of the cab, Lady Laura tried to awaken 
Clarissa to a sense of the wrong she was doing. 

Jane Target stared in amazement on seeing her mistress return 
with the two ladies. ,; 

‘O, ma’am, I’ve been so frightened!’ she exclaimed. ‘I couldn’t 
think what was come of you.’ 

Clarissa ran to the bed. 

‘ He has been no worse ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘No, ma’am. [ do think, if there’s any change, it is for the 
better.’ 

‘O, thank God, thank God!’ cried Clarissa hysterically, falling 
on her knees by the bed. ‘ Death shall not rob me of him! No- 
body shall take him from me!’ And then, turning to Laura Arm- 
strong, she said, ‘I need not send for my husband, you see; my 
darling will recover.’ 


CuHaPpter XLVII. 


* STRANGERS YET.’ 


Lapy Lavra went back to Portland-place in an hour; but 
Geraldine Challoner stayed all night with the sick child. God was 
very merciful to Clarissa: the angel of death passed by. In the 
night the fever abated, if only ever so little; and Dr. Ormond’s re- 
port next day was a cheering one. He did not say the little one 
was out of danger; but he did say there was hope. 

Lady Geraldine proved herself an accomplished nurse. The sick 
child seemed more tranquil in her arms than even in his mother’s. 
The poor mother felt a little pang of jealousy as she saw that it was 
so; but bore the trial meekly, and waited upon Geraldine with humbie 
submission. 

‘How good you are!’ she murmured once, as she watched the 
slim white hands that had played chess with George Fairfax adjust- 
ing poultices—‘ how good you are!’ 

‘Don’t say that, my dear Mrs. Granger. I would do as much 
for any cottager’s child within twenty miles of Hale; it would be 
hard if I couldn’t do it for my sister’s friend.’ 

‘ Have you always been fond of the poor ?’ Clarissa asked won- 
deringly. 

‘ Yes,’ Geraldine answered, with a faint blush; ‘I was always 
fond of them. I can get on with poor people better than with my 
equals sometimes, I think; but*I have visited more amongst them 
lately, since I have gone less into society—since papa’s death, in 
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fact. And I am particularly fond of children; the little things 
always take to me.’ 

‘My baby does, at any rate.’ 

‘Have you written or telegraphed to Mr. Granger ?’ Lady Ger- 
aldine asked gravely. 

‘No, no, no; there can be no necessity now. Dr. Ormond says 
there is hope.’ 

‘Hope, yes; but these little lives are so fragile. I implore you 
to send to him. It is only right.’ 

‘I will think about it, by and by, perhaps, if he should grow 
any worse ; but I know he is getting better. O, Lady Geraldine, 
have some pity upon me! If my husband finds out where I am, he 
will rob me of my child.’ 

The words were hardly spoken, when there was a loud double- 
knock at the door below, a delay of some two minutes, and then a 
rapid step on the stair—a step that set Clarissa’s heart beating 
tumultuously. She sat down by the bed, clinging to it like an ani- 
mal at bay, guarding her cub from the hunter. 

The door was opened quickly, and Daniel Granger came into the 
room. He went straight to the bed, and bent down to look at his 
child. 

The boy had been light-headed in the night, but his brain was 
clear enough now. He recognised his father, and smiled—a little 
wan smile, that went to the strong man’s heart. 

‘My God, how changed he is!’ exclaimed Mr. Granger. ‘ How 
long has he been ill ?’ 

. ‘Very little more than a week, sir,’ Jane Target faltered from 
the background. 

‘More than a week! and I am only told of his illness to-day, 
by a telegram from Lady Laura Armstrong! I beg your pardon, 
Lady Geraldine ; I did not see you till this moment. I owe it to 
your sister’s consideration that I am here in time to see my boy 
before he dies.’ 

‘ We have every hope of saving him,’ said Geraldine. 

‘ And what a place I find him in! He has had some kind of 
doctor attending him, I suppose ?’ 

‘He has had a surgeon from the neighbourhood, who seems 
both kind and clever, and Dr. Ormond.’ 

Mr. Granger seated himself at the foot of the bed, a very little 
way from Clarissa, taking possession of his child as it were. 

‘Do you know, Mrs. Granger, that I have scarcely rested night 
or day since you left Paris, hunting for my son?’ he said. And this 
was the first time he acknowledged his wife’s presence by word or 
look. 

Clarissa was silent. She had been betrayed, she thought—be- 
trayed by her own familiar friend ; and Daniel Granger had come to 
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rob her of her child. Come what might, she would not part with 
him without a struggle. 

After this, there came a weary time of anxious care and watch- 
ing. The little life trembled in the balance; there were harassing 
fluctuations, a fortnight of unremitting care, before a favourable 
issue could be safely calculated upon. And during all that time 
Daniel Granger watched his boy, with only the briefest intervals for 
rest or refreshment. Clarissa watched too; nor did her husband 
dispute her right to a place in the sick-room, though he rarely spoke 
to her, and then only with the coldest courtesy. 

Throughout this period of uncertainty, Geraldine Challoner was 
faithful to the duty she had undertaken ; spending the greatest part 
of her life at Clarissa’s lodgings, and never wearying of the labours 
of the sick-room. The boy grew daily fonder of her; but, with a 
womanly instinct, she contrived that it should be Clarissa who car- 
ried him up and down the room when he was restless—Clarissa’s 
neck round which the wasted little arm twined itself. 

Daniel Granger watched the mother and child sometimes with 
haggard eyes, speculating on the future. If the boy lived, who was 
to have him? The mother, whose guilt or innocence was an open 
question—who had owned to being at heart false to her husband— 
or the father, who had done nothing to forfeit the right to his keep- 
ing? And yet to part them was like plucking asunder blossom and 
bud, that had grown side by side upon one common stem. In many 
a gloomy reverie the master of Arden Court debated this point. 

He could never receive his wife again—upon that question there 
seemed to him no room for doubt. To take back to his home and 
his heart the woman who had confessed her affection for another 
man, was hardly in Daniel Granger’s nature. Had he not loved her 
too much already—degraded himself almost by so entire a devotion 
to a woman who had given him nothing, who had kept her heart 
shut against him ? 

‘She married Arden Court, not me,’ he said to himself; ‘and 
then she tried to have Arden Court and her old lover into the bar- 
gain. Would she have run away with him, I wonder, if he had had 
time to persuade her that day? Can any woman be pure, when a 
man dares ask her to leave her husband ?’ 

And then the locket that man wore—‘ From Clarissa’—was not 
that damning evidence ? 

He thought of these things again and again, with a weary itera- 
tion—thought of them as he watched the mother walking slowly to 
and fro with her baby in her arms. That picture would surely live 
in his mind for ever, he thought. Never again, never any more, in 
all the days to come, could he take his wife back to his heart; but, 
O God, how dearly he had loved her, and how desolate his home 
would be without her! Those two years of their married life seemed 
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to be all his existence ; looking back beyond that time, his history 
seemed, like Viola’s, ‘A blank, my lord.’ And he was to live the 
rest of his life without her. But for that ever-present anxiety 
about the child, which was in some wise a distraction, the thought 
of these things might have driven him mad. 

At last, after those two weeks of uncertainty, there came a day 
when Dr. Ormond pronounced the boy out of danger—on the very 
high-road to recovery, in fact. 

‘I would say nothing decided till I could speak with perfect 
certainty,’ he said. ‘ You may make yourselves quite happy now.’ 

Clarissa knelt down and kissed the good old.doctor’s hand, rain- 
ing tears upon it in a passion of gratitude. He seemed to her in 
that moment something divine, a supernal creature, who, by the 
exercise of his power, had saved her child. 

Dr. Ormond lifted her up, smiling at her emotion. 

‘Come, come, my dear soul, this is hysterical,’ he said, in his 
soothing paternal way, patting her shoulder gently as he spoke; ‘I 
always meant to save the little fellow; though it has been a very 
severe bout, I admit, and we have had a tussle for it. And now I 
expect to see your roses come back again. It has been a hard time 
for you as well as for baby.’ 

When Mr. Granger went out of the room with the physician 
presently, Dr. Ormond said gravely, 

‘The little fellow is quite safe, Mr. Granger; but you must 
look to your wife now.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘She has a nasty little hacking cough—a chest cough—which I 
don’t like ; and there’s a good deal of incipient fever about her.’ 

‘If there is anything wrong, for God’s sake see to her at once !’ 
cried Daniel Granger. ‘ Why didn’t you speak of this before ?’ 

‘ There was no appearance of fever until to-day. I didn’t wish 
to worry her with medicines while she was anxious about the child ; 
indeed, I thought the best cure for her would be the knowledge of 
his safety. But the cough is worse to-day; and I should certainly 
like to prescribe for her, if you will ask her to come in here and 
speak to me for a few minutes.’ 

So Clarissa went into the. dingy lodging-house sitting-room to 
see the doctor, wondering much that any one could be interested in 
such an insignificant matter as her health, now that her treasure was 
safe. She went reluctantly, murmuring that she was well enough 
—quite well now; and had hardly tottered into the room, when she 
sank down upon the sofa in a dead faint. 

Daniel Granger looked on aghast while they revived her. 

‘ What can have caused this ?’ he asked. 

‘My dear sir, you are surely not surprised,’ said Dr. Ormond. 
‘ Your wife has been sitting up with her child every night for nearly a 
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month—the strain upon her, bodily and mental, has been enormous, 
and the reaction is of course trying. She will want a good deal of 
care, that is all. Come now,’ he went on cheerfully, as Clarissa 
opened her eyes, to find her head lying on Jane Target’s shoulder, 
and her husband standing aloof regarding her with affrighted looks 
—‘ come now, my dear Mrs. Granger, cheer up; your little darling 
is safely over his troubles.’ 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

‘ They will take him away from me!’ she sobbed. 

‘Take him away from you—nonsense! What are you dreaming 
of ?’ 

‘ Death has been merciful; but you will be more cruel,’ she cried, 
looking at her husband. ‘ You will take him away.’ 

‘Come, come, my dear lady, this is a delusion; you really must 
not give way to this kind of thing,’ murmured the doctor, rather 
complacently. He had a son-in-law who kept a private madhouse 
at Wimbledon, and began to think Mrs. Granger was drifting that 
way. It was sad, of course, a sweet young woman like that; but 
patients are patients, and Daniel Granger’s wife would be peculiarly 
eligible. 

He looked at Mr. Granger, and touched his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

‘ The brain has been sorely taxed,’ he murmured confidentially ; 
‘ but we shall set all that right by and by.’ This with as confident 
an air as if the brain had been a clock. 

Daniel Granger went over to his wife, and took her hand—it 
was the first time those two hands had met since the scene in 
Austin’s painting-room—looking down at her gravely. 

‘ Clarissa,’ he said, ‘on my word of honour, I will not attempt 
to separate you from your son.’ 

She gave a great cry—a shriek, that rang through the room— 
and cast herself upon her husband’s breast. 

‘O, God bless you for that!’ she sobbed; ‘God bless—’ and 
stopped, strangled by her sobs. 

Mr. Granger put her gently back into her faithful handmaiden’s 
arms. That was different. He might respect her rights as a mother ; 
he could never again accept her as his wife. 

But a time came now in which, all thought of the future was 
swept away by a very present danger. Before the next night, Cla- 
rissa was raving in brain-fever; and for more than a month life was 
a blank to her—or not a blank, an age of confused agony rather, to 
be looked back upon with horror by and by. 

They dared not move her from the cheerless rooms in Soho. 
Lovel was sent down to Ventnor with Lady Geraldine and a new 
nurse. It could do no harm to take him away from his mother for 
a little while, since she was past the consciousness of his presence. 
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Jane Target and Daniel Granger nursed her, with a nursing sister 
to relieve guard occasionally, and Dr. Ormond in constant attend- 
ance. 

The first thing she saw, when sense came back to her, was her 
husband’s figure, sitting a little way from the bed, his face turned 
towards her, gravely watchful. Her first reasonable words—faintly 
murmured in a wondering tone—moved him deeply; but he was 
strong enough to hide all emotion. 

‘When she has quite recovered, I shall go back to Arden,’ he 
said to himself; ‘and leave her to plan her future life with the help 
of Lady Geraldine’s counsel. That woman is a noble creature, and 
the best friend my wife can have. And then we must make some 
fair arrangement about the boy—what time he is to spend with me, 
and what with his mother. I cannot altogether surrender my son. 
In any case he is sure to love her best.’ 
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